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THE    NAUVOO    LEGION. 


ETTLERS  in 
the  eastern 
part  of  the 
Ter  r i  t ory 
were  the  next 
to  suffer  from 
the  hostility 
of  the  Indi- 
ans, who,  in 
the  fall  of 

1855,  killed  a  number  of  men  on  the 
Grand  River,  near  Elk  Mountain.  Those 
outrages  were  committed  by  Yampah 
Utes,  but  the  desire  for  war  communi- 
cated to  the  Shoshones  in  the  vicinity  of 
Forts  Bridger  and  Supply,  and  they 
evinced  considerable  restlessness.  But 
the  Governor  was  prompt  in  measures 
of  precaution,  and  Major  R.  T.  Burton 
and  a  detachment  of  militia  were  or- 
dered at  once  to  the  scene  of  threatened 
difficulty.  The  presence  of  the  troops 
proved  an  effectual  check  to  open  hostil- 
ities, and  the  main  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion, the  protection  of  the  emigration 
and  the  settlers,  was  successfully  accom- 
plished. 

Several    months    later,    in    February, 

1856,  the  Utes  inhabiting  Cedar  and  Tin- 
tic  Valleys,  to  the  west  of  Utah  Lake, 
began  killing  and  stealing  stock.  Henry 
Moran  and  Washington  Carson,  and, 
subsequently,  John  Catlin  and  a  man 
named  Cousins  were  killed,  and  John 
Winn  was  mortally  wounded  by  these  In- 
dians while  engaged  as  herdsmen. 
Meanwhile  the  District  Court  had  issued 
a  writ  for  the  arrest  of  certain  Indians  in 
Cedar  Valley.     A  posse  of  ten  men  at- 


tempted to  serve  the  writ  and  became 
involved  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Indians, 
in  which,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  a 
warrior  and  a  squaw  were  killed,  and 
Tintic,  the  hostile  chief,  was  wounded, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  whites  George 
Carson  was  killed.  General  Conover  of 
the  Utah  Military  District  was  immedi- 
ately dispatched  to  the  scene  of  trouble 
with  two  hundred  men,  and  private  and 
confidential  instructions  from  Lieutenant- 
General  Wells,  as  follows: 

"I  have  only  a  word  to  say,  it  is  simply  this: 
If  you  cannot  comply  with  these  orders  without 
wiping  out  those  hostile  Provo  Indians,  why, 
just  wipe  them  out,  but  don't  have  any  fooling 
about  it.  That  affair  at  the  South  Fort  of 
Cedar  Valley  was  not  quite  so  brilliant  as  it 
should  have  been  as  it  turns  out — eleven  of  our 
boys  against  eight  Indians,  one  of  whom  was 
friendly  and  one  a  squaw;  one  ol  our  men  was 
killed  and  only  one  Indian  and  the  squaw 
killed,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians!  It  would 
seem  that  they  might  have  all  been  used  up 
with  those  seventy  two  shots. 

If  you  get  into  a  conflict  with  them,  I  hope 
to  have  a  better  report  from  you,  as  you  have 
the  fullest  discretion  in  the  premises  to  carry 
out  your  orders.  We  do  not  wish  to  have  those 
Indians  who  are  disposed  to  be  peaceable  mo- 
lested, and  want  the  interpreters  to  proceed  to 
all  their  settlements  and  explain  to  them  that 
we  only  want  those  who  are  hostile  and  have 
got  the  cattle,  and  also  to  explain  to  those  in 
the  hostile  camp  that  if  there  are  any  there  who 
do  not  wish  to  fight,  for  them  to  come  out  from 
them  that  do." 

General  Conover  found  the  Indians 
but  they  would  not  fight  and  escaped, 
leaving  the  cattle  they  had  stolen.  This 
difficulty,    which    created   considerable 
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alarm  as  far  north  as  Grantsville,  in 
Tooele  County,  appears  to  have  been 
due  to  a  few  renegades,  without  the 
countenance  of  the  main  portions  of  the 
tribe,  although  Tintic,  a  sub-chief,  and  a 
chronic  enemy  of  the  settlers,  seems  to 
have  been  the  ringleader.  In  the  course 
of  hostilities  a  ranchman  named  Hunsa- 
ker,  who  had  been  captured  by  the  sav- 
ages and  retained  by  them  for  some  time, 
suffered  death  at  their  hands. 

In  the  fall  of  1856,  the  Adjutant-Gene- 
ral, James  Ferguson  and  Brigader-Gene- 
ral  George  D.  Grant  of  the  First  Brigade 
of  Cavalry  returned  to  duty  from  long 
absences  in  Europe,  where  they  had  gone 
as  missionaries.  A  month  later,  Phile- 
mon C.  Merrill  and  John  D.  T.  McAllis- 
ter were  authorized  each  to  raise  a  com- 
pany of  cavalry  to  be  attached  to  the 
battalion  of  Life  Guards.  The  battalion 
was  then  to  be  organized  into  a  regi- 
ment to  be  attached  to  the  First  Brigade 
of  Cavalry.  At  this  time  Robert  T. 
Burton  was  Major,  commanding  the 
Life  Guards.  By  general  orders  No.  four, 
of  November  6th,  1856,  Joseph  A.  Young 
was  appointed  Aide-de-camp  to  the 
lieutenant  general  vice  James  M.  Barlow, 
resigned;  and  Thomas  W.  Ellerbeckwas 
appointed  Military  Secretary  in  place  of 
Thomas  Bullock,  absent  on  a  mission. 

December  1st,  1856,  Major-General 
Jedediah  M.  Grant,  died.  He  was  born 
in  Windsor,  Broom  County,  New  York, 
on  the  twenty-first  of  February,  1816, 
and  became  identified  with  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  in  1833.  Until  the  exodus 
from  Nauvoo  much  of  his  time  was  spent 
in  missionary  labors.  In  the  settlement 
of  a  new  country,  the  indomitable  energy 
and  invincible  courage  of  this  officer 
were  invaluable.  He  rapidly  rose  from 
position  to  position  until  at  the  age  of 
forty,  when  he  was  stricken  with  death, 
he  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the 
community.  He  was  elected  brigadier- 
general  of  the  First  Brigade  of  Cavalry, 
May  26th,  1849.  In  October  of  that  year 
he  was  sent  to  the  States  on  business, 
and  was  elected  captain  of  the  little 
company  of  travelers,  who  were  furiously 
assailed  by  Indians  in  the  Black  Hills  and 
escaped  chiefly  through  the  cool  bravery 


and  generalship  of  their  leader.  At  the 
first  election  held  under  the  charter  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  City,  he  was  elected 
mayor,  an  office  he  filled  with  great 
credit  until  his  demise.  It  was  shortly 
after  his  election  in  1851,  that,  being  in 
the  east,  he  wrote  a  number  of  letters  to 
the  New  York  Herald  concerning  the 
situation  in  Utah  and  the  runaway  offi- 
cials, that  attracted  much  attention  on 
account  of  their  forcible  and  pungent 
style,  and  were  regarded  by  literary  men 
as  gems  of  wit  and  vigorous  English. 
His  first  letter  began  as  follows: 

"James  Gordon  Bennett,  Esq., 

"Sir. — I  will  thank  you  to  print  as  soon  as 
you  can,  the  substance  of  this  letter.  Con- 
sidered only  as  news  it  ought  to  be  worth  your 
while.  There  is  great  curiosity  every  where  to 
hear  about  the  Mormons,  and  eagerness  to  hear 
all  the  evil  that  can  be  spoken  of  them.  An- 
nounce you,  that  I  am  a  Mormon  Elder,  just 
arrived  from  Utah — mayor,  in  fact,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  where  my  wife  and  family  are  still 
living — a  preacher,  brigadier  of  horse,  and  Pre- 
sident of  the  quorum  of  Seventies,  and  the  like; 
and  not  one  subscriber  that  went  over  shoetops 
through  the  slime  of  details  you  gave  of  the 
play-actor's  divorce  trial  lately,  that  will  not  be 
greedy  to  read  all  I  have  to  say  upon  the 
filthier  accusations  that  have  been  brought 
against  me  and  my  friends  and  brethren.  This 
is  what  I  count  upon — thank  falsehood.  And, 
if  you  will  publish  my  letter  entire,  I  will  ask 
for  no  editorial  help  from  you.  I  am  no  writer, 
but,  with  the  help  of  the  Power  on  high,  I  am 
not  afraid  of  what  you  can  say  against  us,  so 
long  as  I  walk  by  the  rule  of  my  Master.  You 
walk  by  the  rule  working  of  your  iancies. 

"I  must  say  I  have  had  my  doubts  about 
writing  out  upon  these  matters,  my  doing  so  not 
being  approved  by  our  delegate  in  Congress, 
Dr.  Bernhisel.  The  doctor  is  one  of  our 
gentlemen  at  home — a  real  gentleman,  and 
would  not  say  a  rough  word,  or  do  a  rough 
thing,  to  hurt  the  feelings  or  knock  oft  the 
spectacles  of  any  man  for  the  world.  But  I  am 
no  gentleman,  in  his  sense  at  least,  and  have  had 
slight  enough  put  upon  me,  personally,  since  I 
came  eastward,  to  entitle  me  to  any  amount  of 
self-defense." 

He  was  elected  major-general  of  the 

First   Division   of  the    Nauvoo    Legion 

October  23,  1852;  speaker  of  the  House 

•  of  Representatives  for  four  sessions  of 

the  legislature  previous  lo  his  death;  and 
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in  April,  1854,  was  selected  by  President 
Young  as  his  second  counselor  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Willard  Richards. 

General  Grant  was  accorded  a  military 
funeral.  The  following  details  were 
made  by  General  Wells  for  the  occasion: 
The  general  staff  of  the  Legion,  Colonel 
E.  T.  Duzette  with  the  bands  of  the 
First  Division,  Major  R.  T.  Burton  with 
the  battalion  of  Life  Guards,  Lieutenant 
Tobin  with  a  platoon  of  the  Lancers, 
Major  Smith  with  two  companies  of  the 
Third  Regiment  of  Infantry,  Major  Wal- 
lace with  two  companies  of  the  Second 
Regiment  of  Infantry,  Captain  McBride 
with  Company  A  of  the  First  Regiment 
of  Infantry.  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  H. 
Kimball  commanded  the  mounted  troops 
and  Colonel  David  J.  Ross  the  foot 
troops. 

In  the  winter  of  1856,  Lieutenant  John 
Tobin  opened  a  school  in  Salt  Lake  City 
for  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of 
cavalry  maneuvering,  including  the 
sabre  drill.  The  Lieutenant-General  in 
a  special  order  recommended  that  the 
officers  and  men  then  enrolled  or  expect- 
ing to  enroll  themselves  in  that  branch 
of  the  service,  should  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  qualifying  them- 
selves for  duty  under  Lieutenant  Tobin, 
on  account,  the  order  states,  of  his  "ex- 
perience in  the  regular  army  of  the 
United  States,  and  his  excellent  natural 
abilities." 

January  15,  1857,  it  was  enacted  by 
Legislature  that  the  then  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Legion,  aided  by  six  or 
more  commissioned  officers  of  the  line 
or  staff,  to  be  selected  by  him,  should 
have  authority  to  adopt  and  draft  a  sys- 
tem of  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
militia  of  the  Territory,  which  were 
to  continue  in  force  until  annulled  by 
the  Legislature.  General  Wells,  a  few 
days  later,  published  a  general  order 
in  which  he  named  as  his  assistants 
in  the  work  assigned  him,  Generals 
H.  S.  Eldredge,  James  Ferguson,  A.  P. 
Rockwood,  and  George  D.  Grant,  Colo- 
nels W.  H.  Kimball  and  William  Hyde, 
and  Major  R.  T.  Burton.  The  services 
of  Hosea    Stout,    Territorial    Attorney 


General  were  respectfully  solicited.  The 
laws,  and  regulations  were  completed  by 
the  end  of  March,  and  the  board  dis- 
charged, with  the  thanks  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant-General for  their  intelligent  labor 
and  with  his  congratulations  upon  their 
success  in  adopting  a  plan  superior  to 
anything  before  presented  because  ol 
its  perfection  and  its  simplicity.  The 
sixth  of  April  having  been  designated 
by  the  Governor  for  the  election  of  a 
Lieutenant-General,  Daniel  H.  Wells 
was  again  chosen  to  the  exalted  office. 
On  the  eleventh  he  issued  a  general 
order  dividing  the  Territory  into  military 
districts  to  be  reorganized  by  designated 
officers,  as  follows: 

1.  Great  Salt  Lake  military  district,  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
County,  and  to  be  organized  under  the 
supervision  of  George  D.  Grant. 

2.  Green  River  County  to  be  organ- 
ized into  one  district,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Isaac  Bullock. 

3.  The  northern  portion  of  Utah 
County,  extending  south  to  the  northern 
limits  of  Provo  City  corporation,  to  be 
organized  into  one  district  under  the 
supervision  of  David  Evans,  to  be  called 
the  Lehi  military  district. 

4.  The  Provo  military  district,  'to  ex- 
tend to  the  corporation  boundaries  of 
Provo  City  on  the  north  and  south,  and 
the  eastern  and  western  limits  of  Utah 
County, to  be  organized  under  the  super- 
vision of  P.  W.  Conover. 

5.  The  Peteet-neet  military  district, 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  Utah  County 
south  of  Provo,  to  be  organized  under 
the  supervision  of  Aaron  Johnson. 

6.  The  Juab  military  district,  to  in- 
clude the  whole  of  Juab  County,  and  to 
be  organized  under  the  supervision  of 
George  W.  Bradley. 

7.  The  Sanpete  military  district,  to 
include  the  whole  of  Sanpete  County,  to 
be  organized  under  the  supervision  of 
Warren  Snow. 

8.  The  Pauvan  military  district,  to  in- 
clude the  whole  of  Millard  County,  to  be 
organized  by  L.  H.  McCullough. 

9.  The  Iron  military  district,  to  include 
Iron,  Beaver,  and  Washington  Counties, 
to  be  organized  by  W.  H.  Dame. 
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10.  The  Tooele  military  district,  to  in- 
clude the  whole  of  Tooele  County,  to 
be  organized  by  John  Rowberry. 

ii.  The  Davis  military  district/to  in- 
clude the  whole  of  Davis  County,  to  be 
organized  by  Allen  Taylor. 

12.  The  Weber  military  district,  in- 
cluding Weber  and  Summit  Counties,  to 
be  organized  by  David  Moore. 

13.  The  Box  Elder  military  district,  to 
include  all  of  Box  Elder,  Malad,  and 
Cache  Counties,  to  be  organized  by 
Jefferson  Wright. 

Officers  to  command  these  various 
districts  were  afterwards  elected,  and, 
almost  without  exception,  the  elections 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  men  named 
above,  who  had,  indeed,  been  the  rank- 
ing officers  in  the  districts  previous  to 
the  adoption  of  the  new  law.  In  Salt 
Lake  County  an  election  of  officers  was 
held  April  20th.  This  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  George  D.  Grant  to  succeed  his 
brother  Jedediah  as  major-general  and 
commander  of  the  District.  William 
H.  Kimball  was  elected  brigadier- 
general  of  the  First  Brigade  and  Frank- 
lin D.  Richards  brigadier-general  of  the 
Second  Brigade.  Robert  T.  Burton  was 
promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  First 
Regiment  of  Cavalry.  Jesse  P.  Harmon 
became  the  colonel  of  the  First  In- 
fantry ;  Thomas  Callister,  colonel  of  the 
Second ;  and  David  J.  Ross,  colonel  of 
the  Third.  Lot  Smith  and  J.  D.  T.  Mc- 
Allister were  elected  as  majors,  respec- 
tively, of  the  First  and  Second  Battalions 
of  Cavalry.  Jonathan  Pugmire,  Jr., 
A.  H.  Raleigh,  John  Sharp,  Seth  M. 
Blair,  Harrison  Burgess,  D.  D.  McArthur, 
Franklin  B.  Woolley,  Robert  Smith, 
Frederick  Kesler  and  David  Pettigrew 
were  also  elected  majors  in  the  various 
organizations. 

General  Wells,  soon  after  election, 
named  his  staff.  It  was  constituted  as 
follows  :  James  Ferguson,  adjutant-gen- 
eral ;  Hiram  B.  Clawson,  first  aide-de- 
camp ;  Lewis  Robison,  quarter-master 
general ;  Albert  P.  Rockwood,  commis- 
sary-general of  subsistence  ;  Albert  Car- 
rington,  chief  of  topographical  engineers; 
Thomas  W.  Ellerbeck,  chief  of  ordi- 
nance ;   Jesse  C.  Little,  second  aide-de- 


camp ;  James  W.  Cummings,  paymaster 
general  ;  Hosea  Stout,  judge  advocate  ; 
Joseph  A.  Young,  third  aide-de-camp  ; 
Wilford  Woodruff  and  Franklin  D.  Rich- 
ards, chaplains  ;  J.  L.  Dunyon,  surgeon- 
general  ;  E.  P.  Duzette,  chief  of  music  ; 
John  T.  Caine,  military  secretary  ;  Brig- 
ham  Young,  Jr.,  first  color-bearer-gen- 
eral ;  Stephen  Taylor,  second  color- 
bearer-general. 

Franklin  D.  Richards  having  been 
elected  brigadier  general,  William  Cam- 
eron Dunbar  was  appointed  chaplain  in 
his  stead. 

Of  the  First  Division,  General  G. 
D.  Grant  selected  the  staff  as  follows : 
J.  M.  Simmons,  adjutant  ;  W.  H. 
Hooper,  commissary  ;  Darwin  Richard- 
son, surgeon  ;  Vincent  Shurtliff,  chap- 
lain ;  David  Candland  and  Alexander 
McRae,  aides. 

H.  S.  Beatie  was  adjutant  on  the  staff 
of  Brigadier  General  Kimball. 

The  corps  of  topographical  engineers, 
of  which  Albert  Carrington  was  the 
chief,  was  composed  as  follows  :  Lieu- 
tenant colonels,  William  Clayton  and 
Jesse  W.  Fox  ;  majors,  H.  K.  Whitney, 
Leo  Hawkins  and  John  V.  Long  ;  cap- 
tains, William  G.  Mills,  Thomas  D. 
Brown,  John  Jaques,  James  H.  Mar- 
tineau  and  James  Linforth  ;  first  lieu- 
tenants, John  Chislett  and  O.  Pratt,  Jr., 
and  second  lieutenants,  A.  Miner  and  D. 
Moeller.  In  the  ordnance  department 
were  Lieutenant  Colonel  G.  B.  Wallace, 
captains,  R.  L.  Campbell  and  Charles 
Colebrook  ;  first  lieutenants,  Henry 
Maiben,  J.  M.  Bollwinkel  and  Edward 
Martin.  In  the  fall  of  1S57,  when  the 
army  approached  the  eastern  borders  of 
the  Territory,  Feramorz  Little  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  quartermaster-general 
and  N.  V.  Jones  assistant  commissary- 
general  of  subsistence,  each  with  the 
rank  of  colonel. 

THE   UTAH   EXPEDITION. 

In  seeking  the  causes  for  President 
Buchanan's  expedition  against  the  Mor- 
mons in  1857-5S,  we  must  go  back  al- 
most to  the  inception  of  the  Latter-day 
Work.  This  is  so  from  the  fact  that 
prejudice,  an  eagerness  to  listen  to 
stories  of  Mormon  crimes  and  treasons, 
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and  an  unwillingness  to  accord  them 
justice  upon  presentation  of  the  facts, 
or  credit  for  their  worth,  was  a  factor  of 
weight  in  leading  to  Buchanan's  military 
blunder.  It  was  not  exactly  that  offenses 
of  such  magnitude  or  number  as  to  jus- 
tify the  sending  of  an  army  had  been 
committed  by  the  Mormons,  within  the 
few  years  of  their  residence  in  Utah;  but 
because  of  old  scores,  the  Mormon 
crimes  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  added 
to  their  crimes  in  the  Far  West,  their 
whole  record,  in  fact,  that  it  was  adjudged 
necessary  in  the  eyes  of  some  people 
and  the  administration  to  overawe  the 
Mormons  with  a  military  force. 

The  history  of  the  Mormon  people  is 
a  complete  illustration  of  the  homely  old 
saying  that  when  a  person  (in  this  case  a 
community),  gets  started  down  hill, every- 
thing seems  greased  for  the  occasion.  For 
we  see  that  this  unhappy  people,  having 
through  ill-luck  or  perhaps  necessity.been 
thrown  in  contact  with  American  citizens 
who  were  without  sufficient  patriotism 
to  understand  in  any  degree  the  nature 
of  the  Constitution  they  professed  to 
revere,  they  were  maligned  and  perse- 
cuted to  that  extent  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  other  places  of  settle- 
ment; where,  in  turn,  they  suffered  not 
only  from  man's  renewed  inhumanity  and 
freemen's  renewed  intolerance,  but  from 
the  malodorous  reputation  they  brought 
from  their  former  homes.  And  thus  has 
it  occurred  that  the  unjust  accusations 
of  one  time  and  place,  have  become  the 
weapons  of  other  tyrants  in  other  times 
and  places.  If  a  bad  reputation,  at  least 
among  the  uninformed,  the  misinformed 
and  the  narrow-minded,  were  a  crime, 
then  are  the  Mormons  criminals,  but 
happily  for  them,  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  some  of  the  most  deserving  com- 
munities and  individuals  to  suffer  the 
contumely  of  their  contemporaries;  his- 
tory, however,  sets  many  of  these  things 
right,  and  the  Latter-day  Saints,  in  the 
failure  of  justice  at  the  hands  of  the 
present  generation,  may  look  with  cer- 
tainty to  the  future,  unsubstantial  though 
the  satisfaction  may  be,  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  worth. 

In   Missouri   they  became  unpopular 


because  they  were  "eastern  men,  with 
manners,  habits,  customs,  and  even  dia- 
lect different  from  Missourians;"  be- 
cause they  were  non-slave  holders  and 
it  was  thought  they  were  meddling  with 
slavery;  because  it  was  foully  and  falsely 
rumored  that  they  were  going  to  possess 
Jackson  County  by  force  of  arms,  de- 
spite authoritative  denials  of  such  inten- 
tions, and  of  the  disproof  afforded  by 
their  every  day  transactions;  because  of 
their  unity,  their  exclusiveness,  the 
eccentricity  of  their  religious  practices 
and  belief,  and  because  they  professed 
to  have  prophets  and  apostles  and  in- 
spired men  of  God.  It  is  true  that  they 
were  accused  of  various  crimes,  but 
their  unexampled  industry,  the  absence 
of  convictions  against  them  before  hos- 
tile courts,  and  their  manifest  superior 
morality  over  that  of  the  lawless  frontier 
element  in  which  they  found  themselves 
are  sufficient  refutation  of  the  slander. 

When  they  moved  to  Illinois,  the  ru- 
mors of  what  they  were  said  to  have 
done  in  Missouri,  and  the  unenviable 
record  of  having  become  so  obnoxious 
to  their  neighbors  in  that  State,  as  to 
merit  expulsion,  whether  through  their 
own  misdeeds  or  the  intolerance  of  their 
fellow  citizens  it  was  not  enquired,  was 
a  serious  obstacle  to  their  getting  along 
in  their  new  home — a  reason,  indeed, 
weak  though  it  was,  for  the  people  of 
Illinois  in  their  turn  to  expel  them  forci- 
bly and  without  the  intervention  of  law; 
or  a  shadow  of  justice.  In  Illinois  it 
was  alleged  against  them  that  they  had 
cast  their  votes  as  a  unit;  that  they  in- 
sisted upon  their  right  to  congregate  in 
one  great  city,  instead  of  scattering 
about  as  other  religious  sects  do;  that 
they  were  not  law  abiding,  and  this, 
again,  in  spite  of  their  wonderful  ac- 
complishments in  building  the  most 
populous  city  of  the  State  and  in  other 
labors  entirely  commensurate  therewith, 
and  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  convic- 
tions before  courts  and  juries  of  hostile 
composition. 

Well,  it  is  needless  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  Mormon  people.  It  is  sufficient 
to  state  the  fact  that  while  their  lives 
had  been  in  every  way  exemplary,  and 
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their  patriotism  of  such  stuff  as  would 
outwear  many  times  the  tawdry  and 
tinsel  article  paraded  around  by  their 
persecutors,  their  reputation  was  bad. 
They  were  a  unique  people  in  many 
ways,  and  since  they  were  without  the 
power  to  command  friends,  it  became 
the  vogue  for  the  malicious  and  the  un- 
thinking to  cast  stones  at  them.  The 
radical  nature  of  their  religious  belief 
and  claims,  caused  them  to  become  the 
common  enemy  of  all  Christian  sects, 
from  whom  they  differed  most  widely. 
Socially  exclusive,  politically  indepen- 
dent, religiously  unorthodox  and  pre- 
sumptuous, it  may  be  unreasonable,  in 
view  of  human  nature,  for  the  Mormons 
to  be  surprised  at  their  persecution. 
The  history  of  the  world  shows  that 
mankind  are  tyrants.  There  has  always 
been  the  same  sanguinary  picture  of  the 
oppressors  and  the  oppressed.  The 
right  to  individual  opinion,  to  freedom 
of  action,  has  been  the  bone  of  conten- 
tion for  ages.  Theoretically,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  secures  these 
inestimable  rights;  practically,  the  humor 
of  the  populace,  the  whim  of  the  mob, 
always  less  righteous  than  the  wisdom 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  prejudice  of 
officials,  often  defeat  the  objects  sought 
to  be  attained  by  our  revolutionary  fore- 
fathers. 

They  were  driven  from  Illinois  as 
they  were  from  Missouri,  not  without 
loss  of  life  and  great  sacrifice  of  prop- 
erty. They  determined  to  seek  freedom 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  then  in  Mexican 
Territory.  They  were  asked,  as  they 
were  about  to  enter  upon  a  toilsome 
journey  beset  with  hostile  savages,  to 
furnish  a  few  hundred  men  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  use  in  the  Mexican  war. 
They  responded.  Having  toiled  for 
twelve  hundred  miles  across  the  plains 
and  through  mountain  gorges,  they 
reached  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  and  settled  down.  They  organ- 
ized a  provisional  state  government,  and 
elected  officers  to  administer  it.  Brigham 
Young  was  elected  governor.  Septem- 
ber 9th,  1850,  Utah  was  erected  into  a 
Territory  and  Brigham  Young  was  ap- 
pointed governor  by  President  Millard 


Fillmore.  Of  the  appointment,  Captain 
Stansbury,  United  States  army,  wrote 
in  his  official  report: 

"Upon  the  personal  character  of  the  leader 
of  this  singular  people,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
proper  for  me  to  comment  in  a  communication 
like  the  present.  I  may,  nevertheless,  be  par- 
doned for  saying,  that  to  me,  President  Young 
appeared  to  be  a  man  of  clear,  sound  sense, 
fully  alive  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  station 
he  occupies,  sincerely  devoted  to  the  good  name 
of  the  people  over  whom  he  presides,  sensitive- 
ly jealous  of  the  least  attempt  to  undervalue  or 
misrepresent  them,  and  indefatigable  in  devis- 
ing ways  and  means  for  their  moral,  mental 
and  physical  elevation.  He  appeared  to  pos- 
sess the  unlimited  personal  and  official  confi- 
dence of  his  people;  while  both  he  and  his 
counselors,  forming  the  Presidency  of  the 
Church,  seem  to  have  but  one  object  in  view, 
the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the  society  over 
which  they  preside. 

"Upon  the  action  of  the  Executive  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  officers  within  the  newly 
created  Territory,  it  does  not  become  me  to- 
offer  other  than  a  very  diffident  opinion.  Yet 
the  opportunities  of  information  to  which  allu- 
sion has  already  been  made,  may  perhaps  justify 
me  in  presenting  the  result  of  my  own  observa- 
tions upon  this  subject.  With  all  due  defer- 
ence, then,  I  feel  constrained  to  say,  that  in  my 
opinion,  the  appointment  of  the  President  of 
the  Mormon  Church,  and  head  of  the  Mormon 
community,  in  preference  to  any  other  person, 
to  the  high  office  of  Governor  of  the  Territory, 
independent  of  its  political  bearings,  with  which 
I  have  nothing  to  do,  was  a  measure  dictated 
alike  by  justice  and  by  sound  policy.  Inti- 
mately connected  with  them  from  their  exodus 
from  Illinois,  this  man  has  indeed  been  their 
Moses,  leading  them  through  the  wilderness  to 
a  remote  and  unknown  land,  where  they 
have  since  set  up  their  tabernacle,  and  where 
they  are  now  building  their  temple.  Resolute 
in  danger,  firm  and  sagacious  in  council, 
prompt  and  energetic  in  emergency,  and  en- 
thusiastically devoted  to  the  honor  of  his  peo- 
ple, he  had  won  their  unlimited  confidence, 
esteem  and  veneration,  and  held  an  unrivaled 
place  in  their  hearts.  Upon  the  establishment 
of  the  provisional  government,  he  had  been 
unanimously  chosen  as  their  highest  civil 
magistrate  and  even  before  his  appointment  by 
the  President,  he  combined  in  his  own  person 
the  triple  character  of  confidential  adviser, 
temporal  ruler,  and  prophet  of  God.  Intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  their  character,  capacities, 
wants  and  weaknesses;  identified  now  with  their 
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prosperity,  as  he  had  formerly  shared  to  the  full 
in  their  adversities  and  sorrows;  honored, 
trusted,  the  whole  wealth  of  the  community 
placed  in  his  hands,  for  the  advancement  both 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  interest  of  the  in- 
fant settlement,  he  was,  surely,  ot  all  others,  the 
man  best  fitted  to  preside  under  the  auspices  of 
the  general  government,  over  a  colony  of  wnich 
he  may  justly  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder. 
No  other  man  could  have  so  entirely  secured 
the  confidence  of  the  people;  and  the  selection 
by  the  Executive  of  the  man  of  their  choice, 
besides  being  highly  gratifying  to  them,  is 
recognized  as  an  assurance  that  they  shall  here- 
after receive  at  the  hands  of  the  general  govern- 
ment that  justice  and  consideration  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  Their  confident  hope  now 
is  that,  no  longer  fugitives  and  outlaws,  but 
dwelling  beneath  the  broad  shadow  of  the 
national  aegis,  they  will  be  subject  no  more  to 
the  violence  and  outrages  which  drove  them 
10  seek  a  habitation  in  this  far  distant  wilder- 
ness. 

"As  to  the  imputations  that  have  been  made 
against  the  personal  character  of  the  Governor, 
I  feel  confident  they  are  without  foundation. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  his 
pretensions  to  the  character  of  an  inspired 
prophet,  or  of  his  views  and  practices  of  polyg- 
amy, his  personal  reputation  I  believe  to  be 
above  reproach.  Certain  it  is  that  the  most  en- 
tire confidence  is  felt  in  his  integrity,  personal, 
official  and  pecuniary,  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  a  long  and  intimate  association,  and  in 
the  most  trying  emergencies,  have  afforded 
every  possible  opportunity  of  forming  a  just 
and  accurate  judgment  of  his  true  character. 

From  all  I  saw  and  heard,  I  am  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  appointment  of  any  other  man 
to  the  office  of  governor  would  have  been  re- 
garded by  the  whole  people,  not  only  as  a 
sanction,  but  as  in  some  sort  a  renewal,  on  the 
part  of  the  General  Government,  of  that  series 
of  persecutions  to  which  they  have  already  been 
subjected,  and  would  have  operated  to  create 
distrust  and  suspicion  in  minds  prepared  to  hail 
with  joy  the  admission  of  the  new  Territory  to 
the  protection  of  the  Supreme  Government." 

Concerning  the  appointment  of  Brig- 
ham  Young  and  several  other  Latter- 
day  Saints  to  office,  Lieutenant  Gun- 
nison, in  his  History  of  the  Mormons, 
says: 

"The  policy  of  our  own  government  in  giving 
them  rulers  selected  from  themselves,  is  so  just 
to  them  in  their  present  condition,  and  so  well 
calculated  to  allay  their  irritated  feelings, 
aroused  by  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the 


mobs,  which  were  left  unrebuked  if  not  sanc- 
tioned by  State  authorities,  that  it  cannot  be  too 
much  commended. 

"It  has  caused  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  and 
taught  them  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
lawless  acts  of  congregated  individuals  and  the 
governors  of  the  state,  and  the  sense  of  grati- 
tude and  kindness  is  shown  by  their  lately 
selecting  a  site  for  a  city  in  the  beautiful  Parvan 
valley,  in  the  County  of  Millard,  to  be  called 
Fillmore,  which  shall  be  the  civil  capital  of  the 
Territory,  as  the  Temple  City  is  the  headquar- 
ters and  capital  for  the  higher  spiritual  rower. 
The  magnanimity  of  a  people,  far  separated 
from  all  others,  is  thus  appealed  to,  instead  of 
wounding  their  pride — it  is  the  field  upon  which 
the  freedom  of  conscience  is  to  be  tried; — it  is 
the  cause  of  political  liberty,  successfully  con- 
tended for  by  the  revolutionary  fathers,  in  the 
estimation  of  that  portion  of  American  citizens; 
and  under  the  permanent  law  of  Congress,  *hey 
ask  for  self-government  to  test  their  fealty  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  justice. 

"Therefore,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
this  course  of  judicious  action  may  secure  a 
law-abiding  people;  and  soon  we  may  expect  to 
see  a  thriving  peaceful  State  added  to  the  ex- 
tending Union  under  the  name  of  Deseret — The 
Land  of  the  Honey  Bee." 

That  the  people  felt  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them  by  the  President,  and 
viewed  the  situation  as  depicted  in  the 
foregoing  extracts,  as  an  escape  from  the 
injustice  of  mob  and  State  government, 
into  the  protecting  care  of  the  higher 
power,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract  from  a  general  epistle  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  Church,  issued  at  this 
time: 

"As  a  people  we  know  how  to  appreciate, 
most  sensibly,  the  hand  of  friendship  which  has 
been  extended  towards  our  infant  State,  by  the 
General  Government.  Coming  to  this  place, 
as  did  the  citizens  of  Deseret,  without  the 
means  of  subsistence,  except  the  labor  of  their 
hands,  in  a  wilderness  country,  surrounded  by 
savages,  whose  inroads  have  given  occasion  for 
many  tedious  and  expensive  expeditions;  the 
relief  afforded  by  our  motherland,  through  the 
medium  of  the  approaching  territorial  organiza- 
tion, will  be  duly  estimated;  and  from  hence- 
forth, we  would  fondly  hope  the  most  friendly 
feelings  may  be  warmly  cherished  between  the 
various  States  and  Territories  of  this  great 
nation,  whose  constitutional  charter  is  not  to  be 
excelled. 

In  July,  1851,  Lemuel  G.  Brandebury, 
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Chief  Justice;  Perry  E.  Brocchus  and 
Zerubbabel  Snow,  associate  justices,  and 
B.  D.  Harris,  secretary,  arrived  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  governor,  the  United 
States  Attorney,  Seth  M.  Blair,  and  the 
United  States  Marshal,  Joseph  L.  Hey- 
wood,  were  residents  of  that  city.  Not 
long  after  the  arrival  of  the  Federal  offi- 
cers a  special  conference  of  the  Mormon 
Church  convened  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
the  non-Mormon  officers  were  invited  by 
Governor  Young  to  sit  on  the  "stand" 
with  their  Latter-day  Saint  colleagues. 
The  occasion  was  seized  by  Judge 
Brocchus  as  a  favorable  opportunity  of 
presenting  the  matter  of  sending  a  block 
of  marble  or  granite  to  the  Washington 
monument.  But  it  seems  that  he  well- 
nigh  forgot  the  object  of  his  address, 
which  became  an  attack  upon  the  insti- 
tutions and  character  of  his  auditors. 
He  was  hissed  by  the  congregation,  and 
was  afterwards  pretty  roughly  handled 
in  an  address  by  the  governor.  Indig- 
nation at  Brocchus  ran  very  high,  and 
inasmuch  as  Brandebury  and  Harris  took 
no  steps  to  denounce  the  expressed 
views  of  their  fellow,  they  suffered  with 
him  in  unpopularity.  It  was  not  long 
before  they  decided  to  leave  Utah,  which 
they  did,  hoping  and  expecting  to  raise 
a  storm  against  the  Mormons  in  the 
east,  which  should  cost  Governor 
Young  his  official  position.  It  was  on 
the  occasion  of  their  arrival  in  the  States 
that  Jedediah  M.  Grant  addressed  his 
famous  letters  to  the  New  York  Herald. 
Mayor  Grant's  characterization  of  these 
officials  is  as  follows: 

"Accordingly,  the  offices  went  begging  among 
all  the  small  fry  politicians  who  could  be  sus- 
pected of  being  fit  to  fill  them.  And  (as  I  have 
heard,  after  sundry  nominations  were  refused) 
the  following  were  picked  up: 

No.  I. — A  Mr.  Brandebury,  who  brought  his 
recommendation,  saying  he  had  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  a  Pennsylvania  county  court  lawyer, 
renowned  for  successful  high  and  lofty  tumbling 
in  the  support  of  the  United  States  bank, 
through  a  bloodless,  cruel  war,  but  who  in 
every  other  respect,  exaggerated  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  Presidential  candidate,  of  being 
perfectly  and  entirely  unknown. 

$-  *  *  *  x-  -» 

No.  3. — Mr.  P.  E.  Brocchus,  of  Alabama,  of 


whom  I  have  again  to  speak — character  un- 
known, I  hope,  to  the  President — in  the  lower 
purlieus  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  no 
means  entitled  to  that  recommendation. 

No.  4. — B.  D.  Harris,  a  smart  youngster  from 
a  Vermont  printing  office — I  think  for  Secretary. 

And  for  Indian  agent,  No.  5,  a  lazy  little 
fellow  named  Day,  with  half  the  head  of  a 
Yankee,  for  he^  was  all  the  time  thinking  of  a 
'trade.' 

"  'Fry  stones  with  butter,'  says  the  proverb, 
'the  broth  will  be  good.'  " 

The  speech  of  Brocchus,  which,  by 
the  way,  not  only  incurred  the  instant 
displeasure  and  rebuke  of  Governor 
Young,  but  resulted  in  a  prolonged  cor- 
respondence between  them,  is  thus 
given  by  the  Mayor  in  the  letter  men- 
tioned. 

"This  individual,  I  take  it,  is  one  of  those 
who,  by  reason  of  a  certain  fluency  and  custom 
of  easy  rambling  from  subject  to  subject, 
spreading  themselves  out  over  all  they  have 
ever  had  a  thought  upon,  are  able  to  acquit 
themselves  quite  creditably  in  a  conversation  or 
brief  friendly  letter;  while  they  break  down 
miserably  if  called  on  for  a  speech  or  essay  upon 
a  continuous  subject,  which  exposes  in  them  the 
defects  of  their  early  education,  their  habitually 
loose  texture  or  thought,  and  their  want  of 
corrected  views  of  consistent  principles  of  any 
'kind.  Such  creatures  frequently  pass  through 
the  world  without  being  voted  ignoramuses  or 
lack-wits;  and  so  with  some  may  this  unsteady 
creature,  Brocchus,  pass. 

"I  make  this  remark  because  I  am  certain  no 
one  of  his  acquaintances  at  Salt  Lake  City  was 
prepared  for  such  a  speech  as  he  made  on  this 
occasion.  In  its  way  it  beat  Brandebury's  shirt. 
I  would  give  a  hundred  dollars  for  the  sake  of 
our  cause,  to  have  had  a  phonographer  to  take 
down  the  stupendous  effort.  I  can  only  now 
profess  to  remember  a  few  points  of  it,  recalled 
to  my  memory  by  the  use  that  has  been  made  of 
them  since.  He  began  by  stating  that  he  had 
read  our  history  with  deep  interest,  particularly 
that  part  relating  to  our  sufferings  in  Winter 
Quarters,  on  the  Missouri  River,  during  the 
severe  winter  of  '47.  I  intended  to  have  visited 
Winter  Quarters,  he  said,  but  alas!  was  not 
able.  A  friend  of  mine  brought  me  these  flow- 
ers; here  they  are;  it  is  all  I  can  present  you  of 
that  sainted  place!  At  this  sympathetic  display, 
he  forced  a  tear,  and  the  careless  observer 
would  have  said  wiped  it  from  his  cheek;  but 
Deseret  eyes  saw  the  handkerchief  pass  to  the 
right  and  left,  while  the  tear    remained  on  the 
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cheek  by  an  over  cast  of  the  head.  His  recep- 
tion was  next  referred  to.  'I  was  a  stranger 
and  you  took  me  in;  sick,  and  you  visited  me,' 
etc.  Even  a  kind  lady  brushed  the  flies  from 
my  forehead;  her  kindness  I  can  never  forget. 
Another  tear  was  forth-coming,  and  wiped  as 
before.  Twenty  minutes  of  this  sort  of  thing 
quite  naturally  introduced  the  consideration  ot 
his  personal  merits.  In  the  course  of  an  able 
and  flattering  autobiography,  he  displayed  all 
his  advantages  of  experience  and  public  service 
in  important  imaginary  capacities.  His  ap- 
pointment by  his  Excellency,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  enough  to  show  what 
kind  of  a  man  he  was.  The  President  being  a 
virtuous  man,  could  appoint  none  but  a  virtuous 
man  like  himself;  he  (Brocchus)  being  virtuous, 
therefore,  like  the  President,  received  his  ap- 
pointment. By  this  argument  he  refuted  any 
vile  calumnies  from  the  States,  that,  he  said, 
might  have  pursued  his  private  character. 
After  thi-,  in  a  style  half  school  book,  half 
fourth  of  July,  came  up  Anthony,  Putnam,  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  General  Washington, 
who  was  declared  a  greater  man  than  Napoleon 
and  all  of  his  generals,  and  only  to  be  com- 
pared to  President  Taylor.  Putnam  he  got  at 
Bunker  Hill,  but  Washington  at  Burgoyne's, 
probably  Braddock's,  defeat.  Behold  him!  he 
cried,  on  his  white  horse  at  the  battle  of  York- 
town,  proudly  careering  on  his  white  charger 
over  the  prostrate  bodies  of  his  country's 
enemies!  This  sort  of  thing  took  up  one  hour 
or  more,  by  which  the  patience  of  his  company 
was  pretty  nearly  worn  out,  though  they  re- 
mained quiet.  'For  more  than  two  hours,'  he 
writes,  'I  was  favored  with  the  unwavering  at- 
tention of  my  audience."  But  a  changed  tone 
then  came  on  him,  with  a  change  of  subject. 
He  began  a  studied  assault  upon  his  introducer, 
Governor  Young,  and  an  argument  to  the  peo- 
ple against  allowing  this  man  so  much  influence 
as  he  possessed;  the  sum  of  it  being,  that  so 
long  as  this  continued,  we  could  have  no  party 
divisions,  and  without  party  divisions  we  could 
not  be  a  worthy  object  of  the  notice  or  favor  of 
politicians.  Soon,  however,  he  found  he  could 
do  nothing  on  this  head.  'Oh  ladies,  sweet 
ladies,'  he  cried,  why  don't  you  'go  in'  for  such 
a  man?  Your  smiles  should  be  turned  on  the 
contemplation  of  one  who  can  handle  the 
sword — George  Washington,  and  Zachary  Tay- 
lor, the  second  Washington.  Oh,  Governor 
Young  can't  handle  the  sword!'  Even  such 
soft  appeals  as  these  were  thrown  away.  From 
bad  to  worse,  disapprobation  arose,  till  the  ora- 
tor was  groaned.  He  tried  a  few  insinuations 
more  and  was  groaned — groaned  with  a  will. 


At  this,  instead  of  taking  his  seat,  he  changed 
his  ground,  and  made  a  direct  and  undisguised 
attack  upon  the  audience  itself — men  and 
women — without  distinction,  accusing  them  of 
want  of  patriotism  and  attachment  to  the  laws, 
and  reproaching  and  insulting  them  to  their 
face." 

After  a  number  of  ill-tempered  re- 
marks, in  which  he  threatened  to  have 
Governor  Young  "broken  from  his 
office,"  upon  which  he  was  hissed  by  the 
women  present,  he  concluded: 

"  'It  reminds  me  by  the  way,'  he  said,  'that  I 
have  a  commission  from  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument Association  to  ask  of  you  (the  ladies)  a 
block  of  marble,  as  a  test  of  your  citizenship 
and  loyalty  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  But  in  order  for  you  to  do  it  acceptably 
you  must  become  virtuous,  or  your  offering  had 
better  remain  in  your  native  mountains." 

Of  course*  at  this  affront  the  meeting 
rose  as  one  man  and  their  cries  and 
uproar  compelled  the  speaker  to  take 
his  seat.  The  other  officers  present 
were  expected  to  reply,  but  did  not;  and 
in  response  to  the  calls  of  the  assembly 
Governor  Young  arose  and  began  by 
saying  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  man's 
personalities  he  would  have  left  him  to 
be  answered  by  some  of  their  small 
spouters,  sticks  of  his  own  timber,  and 
that  such  an  orator,  he  supposed,  might 
be  made  by  down  east  patent,  with  Corn- 
stock's  phonetics  and  elocution  primers, 
after  which  he  unmercifully  scored  the 
ignorant  effrontery  of  the  associate  jus- 
tice. 

The  runaway  officials  met  with  little 
encouragement  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. They  were  peremptorily  ordered 
back  to  their  posts  by  Daniel  Webster, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  and  upon 
non-compliance,  were  removed;  and 
August  31st,  1852,  were  succeeded  by 
Chief  Justice  Reed,  Associate  Justice 
Shaver  and  Secretary  Ferris.  The  re- 
turning officials  in  their  report  to  the 
government  very  honestly,  perhaps,  but 
yet  very  indiscreetly  said  that  "polyg- 
amy monopolized  all  the  women,  which 
made  it  very  inconvenient  for  the  Federal 
officers  to  reside  there,"  a  remark,  by 
the  way,  which  emphasizes  one  of  the 
chief  merits  of  plural  marriage  as 
claimed     by     the     Latter-day      Saints. 
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"Loose  as  people  might  suppose  frontier 
life  to  be,  no  one  anticipated  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  government 
would  thus  express  themselves,"  says 
Mr.  Stenhouse  in  his  "Rocky  Mountain 
Saints." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Lieutenant 
Gunnison, United  States  army,  published 
his  "History  of  the  Mormons,"  in  chap- 
ter seven  of  which  work  he  writes  re- 
ferring to  the  subject  under  discussion: 

"We  hear  that  officers  sent  to  them  have  had 
their  feelings  so  outraged  by  treasonable  ex- 
pressions toward  the  supreme  government,  that 
they  have  felt  it  obligatory  to  return  and  place 
the  subject  before  the  national*  legislature  and 
the  chief  magistrate.  This  may  have  resulted 
from  too  hasty  conclusions,  ami  from  not  mark- 
ing the  qualifications  usually  due  to  such  de- 
nunciations. Among  portions  of  the  citizens  in 
every  State,  we  may  hear  very  opprobrious 
terms  used.  The  government  is  very  frequently 
termed  corrupt,  and  dangerous  to  liberty,  in 
party  denunciation;  the  writers  and  speakers 
being  ready  to  defend  it,  however,  with  their 
life-blood. 

"We  know  that  a  prejudice  existed  against 
the  appointment  of  one,  at  least,  who  went  to 
Utah  in  an  official  capacity;  and  the  Mormons 
were  prepared  to  receive  him  with  distrust, 
politically  and  morally;  and  however  unjust  the 
prejudice,  it  undoubtedly  had  its  bad  influences, 
and  in  attacking  one  with  harsh  language,  the 
cause  may  have  become  common  to  all. 

Now  the  Mormons  regard  themselves  as 
placed  in  the  position  of  our  Colonial  fathers; 
with  this  difference,  the  latter  felt  the  burden  of 
taxation  without  representation;  the  Mormons, 
an  injustice  in  forcing  law  upon  them  by  foreign- 
ers. They  have  formed  everything  on  the 
model  of  a  republican  State;  adopted  a  consti- 
tution liberal,  fiee,  and  tolerant  of  conscience 
in  religion;  and  have  a  ciiminal  code  which  ap- 
plies to  their  peculiar  situation  and  feelings. 
****** 

So  long,  therefore,  as  they  demean  themselves 
as  good  industrious  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  being  geographically  separate  from  other 
society,  with  no  admiralty  cases  to  adjudicate, 
and  pay  their  portion  of  the  indirect  tax- 
ation for  the  support  of  the  government,  they 
feel  a  right  to  demand  confidence  enough  to  be 
allowed  to  have  persons  resident  among  them- 
selves appointed  to  administer  the   laws  over 

them,  and  fill  official  stations. 

****** 

And  then  comes  up  the  question,  is  not  this 
after  all  a  matter  of  political  etiquette?  and  is 


it  wise  to  make  a  case  of  treason  on  such  a 
point?  They  acknowledge  the  binding  force  of 
the  Constitution,  claim  to  be  American  citizens, 
and  also  to  have  a  right  that  this  courtesy  be 
allowed  them,  after  so  many  privations  and 
sufferings  endured,  to  make  the  wilderness  and 
desert  a  habitable  abode. 

****** 

The  principle  involved  is  the  right  of  sover- 
eignty; this  is  already  conceded,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  to  the  general  government;  and  soon  a  half 
million  of  persons  will  demand  the  true  posi- 
tion of  a  State,  or  declare  themselves  independ- 
ent of  all. 

****** 

Smarting  under  a  bitter  recollection  of  vio- 
lence, that  people  could  easily  be  goaded  into 
rebellion,  or  rather  into  a  warfare.  A  small  force 
would  be  a  vain  insult  among  them.  Protec- 
tion they  ask  not  nor  do  they  need  it.  They 
are  a  mighty  moral  force  among  the  threatening 
cloud  of  savages  on  our  frontiers.  They  com- 
pel the  Indian  to  respect  them.  But  they 
would  dread  far  more  than  this  the  contaminat- 
ing influences  of  an  idle  soldiery  among  them, 
upon  industry." 

The  stories  told  in  the  east  by  the 
runaway  judges  resulted  in  their  dis- 
comfiture; but,  while  this  is  so,  they 
could  not  fail  to  find  credence  in  some 
quarters  and  to  enlist  friends,  who,  upon 
favorable  opportuuity,  would  seek  to  re- 
pay the  Mormons  for  the  injury  they  had 
wrought.  Seeds  of  opposition  had  been 
sown;  however  innocent  the  people, 
however  worthy  the  cause,  however 
complete  the  vindication,  it  was  always 
a  cloud  over  them  that  they  had  been 
the  object  of  suspicion.  Slander,  per- 
sisted in,  will  wreck  the  most  exalted 
reputation,  and  bring  shame  and  dis- 
grace to  the  most  worthy. 

Of  the  new  officials,  Reed  and  Shaver 
proved  to  be  gentlemen,  and  were  cor- 
dially received  by  the  people.  But  Fer- 
ris followed  in  the  unwise  footsteps  of 
the  runaways,  and,  having  published  a 
book  against  the  Mormons,  retired  to 
California.  Chief  Justice  Reed,  died 
soon  after  in  New  York,  and  was  suc- 
ceded,  August  24th,  1855,  by  John  F. 
Kinney,  who  was  subsequently  sent  to 
Congress  as  delegate  from  Utah.  In 
August,  1854,  Judge  Snow,  having  served 
his  full  term,  was  succeeded  by  George 
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P.  Stiles.  Almon  W.  Babbitt  succeeded 
Ferris  as  secretary. 

In  1854,  Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  J. 
Steptoe,  U.  S.  Army,  with  his  command, 
then  en  route  to  the  Slope,  arrived  in 
Salt  Lake  City;  and,  the  term  of  Gover- 
nor Young  being  about  to  expire,  was 
offered  the  vacancy  by  the  President; 
but  Colonel  Steptoe  realized  that  he  was 
not  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  so 
declined  the  proffer.  He  instituted  a 
movement  for  the  reappointment  of 
Governor  Young.  A  petition  was  pre- 
pared and  signed  by  Colonel  Steptoe, 
Chief  Justice  Kinney,  Associate  Justice 
Shaver,  by  every  army  officer  and 
Federal  official  in  the  Territory,  as  well 
as  by  every  merchant  and  prominent 
Gentile  in  the  Territorial  Capital.  The 
petition  read  as  follows: 

"  To  His  Excellency,  Franklin  Pierce,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States: 

"Your  petitioners  would  respectfully  repre- 
sent that,  whereas  Governor  Brigham  Young 
possesses  the  entire  confidence  of  the  people  of 
this  Territory,  without  distinction  of  party  or 
sect;  and  from  personal  acquaintance  and  social 
intercourse  we  find  him  to  be  a  firm  supporter 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  tried  pillar  of  Republican  institu- 
tions; and  having  repeatedly  listened  to  his 
remarks,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  assem- 
blies, do  know  he  is  the  warm  friend  and  able 
supporter  of  constitutional  liberty,  the  rumors 
published  in  the  States  notwithstanding;  and 
having  canvassed  to  our  satisfaction  his  doings 
as  governor  and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs, 
and  also  the  disposition  of  the  appropriation 
for  public  buildings  for  the  Territory;  we  do 
most  cordially  and  cheerfully  represent  that  the 
same  has  been  expended  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  nation;  and  whereas  his  re-appointment 
would  subserve  the  Territorial  interest  better 
than  the  appointment  of  any  other  man,  and 
would  meet  with  the  gratitude  of  the  entire 
inhabitants  of  the  Territory,  and  his  removal 
would  cause  the  deepest  feeling  of  sorrow  and 
regret;  and  it  being  our  unqualified  opinion, 
based  upon  the  personal  acquaintance  which  we 
have  formed  with  Governor  Young,  and  from 
our  observation  of  the  results  of  his  influence 
and  administration  in  this  Territory,  that  he 
possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  every  qualifica- 
tion necessary  for  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties,  and  unquestioned  integrity  and  ability, 
and  he  is  decidedly  the  most  suitable  person 
that  can  be  selected  for  that  office, 


"We  therefore  take  pleasure  in  recommend- 
ing him  to  your  favorable  consideration,  and  do 
earnestly  request  his  re-appointment  as  gover- 
nor, and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  this 
Territory." 

Governor  Young  was  soon  after  reap- 
pointed. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  1855, 
Judge  Shaver,  who  had  suffered  long 
from  a  terrible  wound  in  his  head,  and 
who  was  addicted  to  the  use  of  opiates 
as  a  relief  from  pain,  was  found  dead  in 
his  room.  It  was  charged  by  malicious 
enemies  of  the  Mormons  that  he  had 
been  poisoned  by  them.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth;  his  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  by  Mayor  Grant  and  he  is 
remembered  by  the  Mormon  people  as 
an  upright  and  just  judge.  Concerning 
his  death  and  that  of  Judge  Reed,  which 
occurred  but  a  short  time  before,  the 
Deseret  News  said  in  their  issue  an- 
nouncing the  double  loss: 

"Among  the  many  kind  public  acts  of  Millard 
Fillmore,  late  President  of  the  United  States, 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  Utah,  few  are  cher- 
ished by  the  Saints  with  warmer  gratitude  than 
is  felt  for  his  appointment  of  the  now  lamented 
and  illustrious  deceased,  to  hold  distinguished 
and  influential  offices  in  our  midst. 

"Coming  among  us  as  entire  strangers,  and  to 
a  people  still  aggrieved  by  the  base  usage  of 
those  who  had  recently  fled  from  the  same 
offices,  but  had  never  been  in  the  least  degree 
worthy  of  appointment,  Judges  Reed  and 
Shaver  immediately  pursued  that  kind,  affable, 
dignified,  consistent,  and  upright  course  upon  the 
bench,  and  in  their  private  conversation,  which 
quietly  won  them  the  warm  friendship  and 
ardent  esteem  of  our  correct  and  justice-loving 
population,  and  caused  their  counsels  and  de- 
cisions to  be  acquiesced  in  with  alacrity,  even 
when,  as  the  Hon.  J.  F.  Kinney  has  stated  in 
his  eulogy  upon  Judge  Shaver,  they  appeared 
'adverse,  perhaps,  to  the  wishes  of  the  Church 
and  community.'  Thus  plainly  demonstrating 
that  honorable,  and  upright  men,  and  those 
alone,  can  win  and  hold  the  love  of  Saints. 
Their  conduct  and  their  testimony  of  us  to 
the  world  were  in  favor  of  that  truth  and  jus- 
tice, and  of  those  principles  and  equal  rights 
which  we  love  and  are  bound  to  maintain,  and 
in  return,  their  memory  will  ever  be  held  sacred 
by  all  the  Saints." 

W.   W.    Drummond,    of  Illinois,    was 
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appointed  to  succeed  Judge  Shaver,  Sep- 
tember 1 2th,  1854.  He  was  the  chief 
instrument  in  working  up  the  Utah  ex- 
pedition as  we  shall  hereafter  see. 

In  tracing  the  causes  leading  to  the 
sending  of  the  army  to  Utah,  we  should 
notice  certain  features  of  the  great  over- 
land emigration  to  the  gold  fields  of 
California.  It  is  pointed  out  by  Gunni- 
son that  many  tales  of  Mormon  oppres- 
sion, outrage  and  injustice  were  circu- 
lated by  emigrants  who  were  made  to 
suffer  for  the  wrongs  they  committed  in 
the  valley,  or  who  were  losers  in  suits 
before  Mormon  justices.  There  was 
hardly  a  party,  we  are  told  by  the  same 
authority,  among  the  many  that  organ- 
ized to  cross  the  plains,  that  did  not 
break  into  fragments  through  selfishness, 
and  internal  discord,  and  among  whom 
the  division  of  property  did  not  cause  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  Many  of  these 
litigants  appealed  to  the  Territorial 
courts  for  redress,  and  justice  was  ad- 
ministered with  every  appearance  of  im- 
partiality and  strictness.  But  some 
would  be  dissatisfied  and  that  alone 
would  be  sufficient  cause  for  maligning 
the  Mormons;  but  often  there  would  be 
contempt  of  court,  for  which  the  offender 
would  be  severely  punished,  a  still 
greater  offense  on  the  part  of  the  Saints 


for  which  they  had  to  suffer  in  private  or 
press  correspondence. 

Again,  the  cattle  of  the  emigrants 
would  trespass  upon  the  imperfectly 
fenced  fields  of  the  valley,  and  work 
damage  for  which  the  owner  of  the 
cattle  would  be  mulcted  in  what  to  him 
appeared  to  tte  an  unreasonable  amount, 
but  which  was  generally  not  too  high  in 
view  of  the  high  price  and  scarcity  of 
bread  stuff.  "Such  as  these,"  writes 
Gunnison,  "were  the  instances  of  ter- 
rible oppression  that  have  been  indus- 
triously circulated  as  unjust  acts  of 
'heartless  Mormons,'  upon  the  gold  emi- 
gration." 

The  author  adds: 

"But  provisions  were  sold  at  very  reasonable 
prices;  and  their  many  deeds  of  charity  to  the 
sick  and  broken-down  gold-seekers,  all  speak 
loudly  in  their  favor,  and  must  eventually  re- 
dound to  their  praise.  Such  kindness,  and 
apparently  brotherly  good  will  among  them- 
selves, had  its  effect  in  converting  more  than 
one  to  their  faith,  and  the  prosleytes  deserted 
the  search  for  golden  ore,  supposing  they  iound 
the  pearl  of  greater  price." 

R.  IV.  Young. 


We  attract  hearts  by  the  qualities  we 
display;  we  retain  them  by  the  qualities 
we  possess. — Suard. 
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An  able  and  interesting  paper  under 
this  title  was  read  not  long  ago  by  Pro- 
fessor Franklin  A.  Seely,  M.  A.,  Exami- 
ner of  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
before  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Washington.  We  regret  our  space  pre- 
vents us  from  giving  the  paper  in  full. 
We  cull  a  few  sentences  only: 

In  my  room  in  the  Patent  Office  there 
hangs  a  Connecticut  clock  of  ordinary 
pattern  and  quite  imperfectly  regulated. 
Its  variation  of  perhaps  half  a  minute  in 
a  day,  however,  gives  me  no  concern, 
since,  being  connected  by  wire  with  the 
transmitting  clock  at  the  naval  observa- 
tory, it  is,  every  day  at  noon,  set  to 
accurate  time.    At  the  moment  of  twelve 


o'clock  there  comes  a  stroke  on  a  little 
bell  and,  simultaneously,  the  three  hands 
— hour,  minute,  and  second — whether 
they  have  gained  or  lost  during  the  pre- 
ceding twenty-four  hours,  fly  to  their 
vertical  position.  Immediately  after  I 
hear  a  chorus  of  factory  whistles, sounded 
in  obedience  to  the  same  signal,  dismiss- 
ing the  workmen  to  their  midday  meal. 
At  the  same  moment,  and  controlled  by 
the  same  impulse,  the  ball,  visible  on  its 
lofty  staff  from  all  the  ships  in  New 
York  harbor,  drops,  and  the  seamen 
compare  all  their  chronometers  for  their 
coming  voyage.  The  same  signal  is  sent 
to  railway  offices  and  governs  the  clocks 
on  thousands  of  miles  of  track  and  de- 
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termines  the  starting  and  stopping  and 
speed  of  their  trains.  It  goes  to  the 
cities  of  the  Gulf  and  of  the  Pacific  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast — 
noted  everywhere  as  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  safe,  speedy,  and  accurate 
conduct  of  commerce;  and  so  the  work 
of  the  regulating  clock  of  the  observa- 
tory, sent  out  by  means  which  note  the 
minutest  fraction  of  a  second  of  time; 
is  playing  its  important  part  in  the  econ- 
omy of  our  century.  I  cannot  follow  it 
out  in  detail;  every  one  will  do  so  to 
some  extent  in  his  own  mind.  But  if  we 
were  to  divide  human  history  into  eras 
according  to  the  minuteness  with  which 
the  passage  of  time  is  observed  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  we  should  find 
ourselves  to  have  arrived,  and  very 
lately,  in  what  might  be  called  the  era  of 
seconds. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  is  the  period 
when  the  passage  of  day  and  night 
reveals  itself  to  the  dullest  intellect. 
Perhaps  no  savage  people  have  ever 
been  so  dull  as  not  to  have  noted  more 
than  this.  We  can  hardly  conceive  a 
state  in  which  the  brutal  hunter  did  not 
take  note  of  the  declining  sun  and  ob- 
serve that  the  close  of  the  day  was 
approaching.  The  lengthening  of  his 
own  shadow  was  an  always  present 
phenomenon,  and  men  must  have  ob- 
served shadows  almost  as  soon  as  they 
became  capable  of  observing  anything. 
But  this  kind  of  observation  went  on  for 
ages  without  any  attempt  to  subdivide 
the  day,  and  none  but  the  great  natural 
periods  marked  off  by  sunrise  and  sun- 
sets were  recognized. 

There  are  three  primitive  forms  of 
time-keeping  instruments — the  sun  dial, 
the  clepsydra  or  water  clock,  and  the 
graduated  candle.  The  sun  dial  was  at 
the  beginning  the  only  time  keeper,  and 
'man's  ideas,  developing  into  wants,  led 
to  its  greater  perfection,  till  these  wants 
passed  far  beyond  what,  with  its  limita- 
tions, it  could  supply. 

The  rude  utensil  which  the  Greeks 
called  a  clepsydra  had  no  resemblance 
to  the  perfected  timepiece  of  this  cen- 
tury, but  nothing  in  history  is  surer  than 
that  out  of  it,  by  slow  accretions,  science 


and  art,  by  turns  mistress  and  hand- 
maid, have  produced  the  masterpiece  of 
both. 

Writers  on  the  history  of  the  clock 
(and  they  are  not  few)  have  generally 
begun  by  a  reference  to  the  sun  dial  as  a 
Babylonian  or  Chaldean  invention.  We 
can  trace  it  no  further,  and  have  no 
means  of  determining  when  the  inven- 
tion was  made.  We  learn  from  the  Old 
Testament  that  it  was  known  at  Jeru- 
salem as  early  as  seven  centuries  be- 
fore our  era,  and  the  manner  of  its 
mention  indicates  that  in  that  city  it  was 
a  novelty. 

Historians  have  agreed  in  fixing  the 
period  of  the  introduction  of  the  sun 
dial  into  Greece  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixth  century  B.  C.  Herodotus  says  it 
was  derived  from  the  Babylonians,  from 
whom  he  also  declares  the  Greeks  to 
have  derived  the  twelve  parts  of  the  day. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  sun  dial  was 
introduced  to  the  Greeks  in  any  per- 
fected form.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  at 
first  a  mere  staff  or  pillar,  destitute  of 
any  graduated  dial  which  could  indicate 
the  passage  of  an  hour  or  any  definite 
fraction  of  a  day.  The  length  of  the 
shadow,  measured  in  feet,  determined 
the  time  for  certain  regular  daily  duties, 
as  a  shadow  six  feet  long  indicated  the 
hour  for  bathing,  and  one  twelve  feet 
long  that  for  supper. 

The  Greeks  had  written  language  and 
they  had  literature — Homer,  Hesiod, 
Sappho.  They  had  a  system  of  weights 
and  measures  and  a  coinage.  They 
were  prolific  in  political  ideas. 

With  her  other  arts,  that  of  oratory 
had  developed  in  Athens,  but  every 
orator  was  not  a  Pericles,  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  merits  or  defects  of 
their  performances,  the  inordinate  length 
of  these  was  too  great  a  tax  on  the  tri- 
bunals. It  therefore  became  necessary 
to  limit  and  apportion  the  time  of  public 
speakers  in  the  courts,  and  to  do  this 
equitably,  some  practical  means  of  indi- 
cating time  was  necessary.  Hence  arose 
the  demand  for  another  instrumentality 
whose  origin  and  history  are  now  to  be 
traced. 
The  clepsydra  or  water  clock,  in  its 
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simplest  form,  is  traced  by  historians  no 
further  than  Greece,  about  430  B.  C. 

I  confess  I  have  been  far  from  satisfied 
with  stopping  at  this  half-way  house  in 
seeking  for  the  origin  of  this  instrument. 
I  have  sought  further,  and  what  I  have 
found,  if  conclusive  of  nothing,  is  at  least 
suggestive. 

If,  taking  our  lives  in  our  hands,  we 
could  step  on  board  a  Malay  proa,  we 
should  see  floating  in  a  bucket  of  water 
a  cocoanut  shell  having  a  small  perfora- 
tion, through  which  the  water  by  slow 
degrees  finds  its  way  into  the  interior. 
This  orifice  is  so  proportioned  that  the 
shell  will  fill  and  sink  in  an  hour,  when 
the  man  on  watch  calls  the  time  and  sets 
it  afloat  again.  This  device  of  a  bar- 
barous, unprogressive  people,  so  thor- 
oughly rude  in  itself,  I  conceive  to  be 
the  rudest  that  search  of  any  length  can 
bring  to  light. 

In  Northern  India,  we  find  the  rude 
cocoanut  shell  developed  into  a  copper 
bowl.  Its  operation  is  the  same,  but  the 
attendant,  who'  stands  by  and  watches 
the  moment  of  its  sinking,  now  strikes 
the  hour  on  the  resonant  metal. 

I  next  observe  the  water  clock  in  use 
up  to  this  day  in  China.  We  find  the 
metal  vessel  with  its  minute  perforation 
as  before,  but  it  has  undergone  a  radical 
change  in  respect  to  its  manner  of  use. 
It  is  now  filled  and  the  water  flows  from 
it  in  drops.  Obviously  enough,  the  flight 
of  time  might  be  indicated  by  merely 
observing  when  the  vessel  has  emptied 
itself  and  then  re-filling  it,  which,  as  will 
presently  appear,  was  exactly  the  sim- 
plest Greek  and  Roman  clepsydra,  and 
differs  in  no  mechanical  respect  from  the 
ordinary  sand  glass. 

But  in  the  days  when  the  Chinese  were 
a  progressive  people  and  developed  in- 
ventions  for  which   Europe  had  many 


centuries  to  wait,  this  water  clock  ad- 
vanced far  beyond  the  crude  thing  we 
have  been  considering.  It  would  seem 
that  the  problem  was  to  increase  its  use- 
fulness by  subdividing  the  unreasonably 
long  intervals  required  for  the  complete 
emptying  of  the  vessel.  If  this  was 
done  by  marking  graduations  on  the 
inside  of  the  vessel,  and  so  noting  the 
decline  of  the  level,  the  difference  in  its 
rate  could  not  fail  quickly  to  make  itself 
manifest.  The  solution  of  this  problem, 
not  obvious  at  first,  was  found  in  so 
arranging  the  vessel  that  it  should  dis- 
charge into  another,  where  the  indication 
would  be  read  in  the  rise  of  the  surface, 
and  contriving  to  hold  the  water  in  the 
upper  vessel  at  a  constant  level.  This 
was  done  by  employing  a  third  source, 
from  which  there  was  a  constant  flow 
into  the  first  equal  to  its  discharge. 
Another  radical  improvement  enhancing 
the  practical  utility  of  the  device  was 
the  arrangement  of  a  float  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  the  lowest  vessel. 
Upon  this  was  an  indicator  or  hand 
which,  in  its  rise,  travels  over  an  adjacent 
scale,  and  so  gives  a  time  indication 
visible  at  a  distance. 

To  show  what  progress  this  structure 
implies  in  the  development  of  the 
mechanical  clock,  it  is  worth  while  to 
glance  a  moment  at  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  such  an  instrument.  Reduced 
to  its  lowest  terms,  a  clock  consists  of 
three  elements  only.  These  are  a  motor, 
or  source  of  power,  represented  in  our 
clocks  by  a  spring  or  weight;  an  escape- 
ment, or  a  means  by  which  the  stored 
power  in  the  motor  is  let  off  at  a  mea- 
sured rate,  and  a  dial,  which  is  but 
the  means  by  which  the  rate,  at  which  the 
power  is  let  off  is  made  visible  to  the  eye. 
In  this  Chinese  water  clock  we  discover 
all  these  elements. — Scientific  American. 
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All  times  are  not  alike.  The  grand 
and  mighty  march  of  history  discloses 
new  phases  of  human  character,  and 
new  developments   of    human    events. 


Like  the  shifting  views  of  a  kaleido- 
scope, the  various  periods  of  history 
change  their  general  complexion.  Phil- 
osophers understand  this,  historians  re- 
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cord  it  and  none  with  truth  can  deny  it. 
Hence,  poets  have  sung  of  a  departed 
"golden  age,"  and  historians  have  writ- 
ten of  an  "iron  age,"  and  of  the  "dark 
ages;"  most  men  now  admit  that  we 
live  in  "an  age  of  marvels,  an  age  of 
progress,"  and  many  are  now  looking 
forward  to  a  new  era,  "a  good  time 
coming,"  a  day  of  liberty  and  of  peace, 
yet  to  dawn  upon  the  earth. 

Society  is  full  of  babbling  voices,  which 
proclaim  in  tones  poetic,  sublime  or 
ridiculous,  the  coming  splendor  of  this 
new  day.  Discordant,  it  may  be,  these 
voices  are;  yet  still  they  indicate  that 
many  a  watcher,  upon  his  lonely  tower, 
peers  with  anxious  eyes  toward  the 
gloom-curtained  future,  and  seeks  to  pen- 
etrate its  mists  and  to  unfold  those 
secrets  hidden  from  mortal  ken.  A 
vague  impression,  of  coming  ill  or  com- 
ing good,  clouds  or  gilds  the  anticipa- 
tions of  men. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  watch  the 
secret  forces  that  are  working  in  our 
world — the  wind  that  bloweth  where  it 
listeth;  the  electric  currents,  which  in 
stillness  nurse  the  thunder-storm,  and 
prepare  its  bolts,  or  the  unseen  ether 
which  bears  to  man,  upon  its  subtle  un- 
dulations, the  sunlight  that  gladdens  and 
beautifies  the  earth — yet  we  may  be  able 
to  behold  some  of  the  outward  tokens 
of  that  Unseen  Power  who  guides  our 
race  in  its  momentous  course  and  works 
out  the  mighty  problem  of  human 
destiny. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  peculiar  in 
its  religious,  intellectual,  scientific,  po- 
litical and  social  aspects.  Let  us  notice 
some  of  these  characteristics. 

The  world  is  wealthier  to-day  than  it 
ever  was  before.  And  with  the  posses- 
sion of  wealth,  the  love  of  it  increases. 
Men  grow  rich  in  multitudes.  Some- 
times by  the  abomination  of  the  opium 
trade,  the  iniquities  of  the  liquor  trade, 
the  kidnapping  of  Chinese  coolies  or  the 
oppression  of  weak  and  feeble  races. 
At  other  times  wealth  rapidly  advances 
amid  the  rattle  of  machinery,  where 
thousands  toil  for  scanty  food  and  early 
graves,  that  a  few  capitalists  may  be- 
come wealthy  and  live  in  luxury.     But 


whether  wealth  is  acquired  by  swindling 
companies  and  fraudulent  associations, 
or  by  honest  toil,  the  fact  remains  that 
men  heap  up  treasure  and  acquire  wealth 
as  they  never  did  before.  And  is  not 
this  sign  of  the  times  a  marked  feature, 
in  which  they  differ  from  all  other  times, 
from  all  other  ages  since  the  world  be- 
gan? And  is  this  sign  a  hopeful  one?  Is 
the  treasure  gained  worth  the  price  paid 
in  oppression,  crime  and  blood?  Are 
men,  on  its  account,  purer,  holier  and 
more  like  the  Divine  Master,  who  had 
not  "where  to  lay  his  head,"  than  they 
were  in  other  and  poorer  days? 

The  fact  of  the  world's  increasing 
wealth,  brings  to  our  notice  the  unlim- 
ited avarice  that  prevails  among  men. 
It  is  not  the*  possession  of  wealth  that 
gratifies  men  now,  it  is  the  gaining  of  it. 
When  once  the  demon  avarice  possesses 
a  man,  his  desires  are  unlimited,  save  by 
the  limit  of  his  life.  The  human  race 
have  ever  loved  gold,  but  is  not  their 
love  for  it  in  the  present  age  intensified? 
We  need  not  refer  to  individual  cases, 
the  thefts,  robberies  and  embezzlements, 
so  often  recorded  in  our  daily  journals. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  glance  at  the  spec- 
ulation and  peculation,  the  political 
bribery  and  public  plundering  and  all 
other  vast  schemes  of  unrighteousness 
so  often  indulged  in  by  rich  corpora- 
tions, to  prove  the  avarice  of  the  present 
age. 

This  seems  also  to  be  an  age  of  bom- 
bast— of  proud  and  baseless  boasting. 
Go  where  you  will  there  is  a  spirit  of 
self-praise  which  argues  little  modesty 
and  less  worth.  From  the  merchant 
who  sells  his  goods  by  lying  advertise- 
ments, to  the  lying  lawyer,  or  the  states- 
man or  senator  who  talks  for  buncombe 
in  the  forum,  it  is  the  same  intolerable 
egotism.  Men  boast  of  talents  and 
strength,  of  skill  and  power.  Men  boast 
of  warlike  prowess,  of  capacity  for  in- 
dulgence, of  criminal  excesses,  of  de- 
spoiled virtue  and  of  hearts  they  have 
broken.  Such  are  the  great  ideas  they 
have  of  their  own  importance.  They 
even  give  their  alms  amid  a  flourish  of 
trumpets;  and  offer  their  prayers  with  a 
reporter  ready  to  tell  through  the  news- 
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papers  how  "eloquently"  they  addressed 
"the  throne  of  heavenly  grace."  But 
the  so-called  "progress"  of  the  age  is 
that  of  which  men  boast  most.  Of  course 
the  world  is  too  "progressive"  to  accept 
the  biblical  idea  of  man's  origin.  Scep- 
tical philosophers  have  "progressed"  too 
far  and  are  too  shrewd  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  creating  Deity.  On  the 
other  hand  they  teach  that  man  was 
originally  a  marine  creature,  a  mollusk, 
an  oyster,  a  clam  or  something  of  that 
kind.  However,  after  long  ages  of 
"progression"  the  ancestors  of  these 
sages  arrived  at  the  high  estate  of  tad- 
poles and  pollywogs,  and  at  length  at- 
tained to  the  superior  dignity  of  the 
amphibia,  in  the  shape  of  full-grown 
bull-frogs.  "Progressing'"still  the  next 
grade  led  them  within  the  confines  of 
monkeydom,  where,  after  sustaining  the 
various  relations  of  monkey,  baboon, 
ourang-outang  and  gorilla,  they  arrived 
at  manhood.  Thence  passing  from  a 
savage  to  a  barbarous  condition,  from 
barbarism  to  civilization,  and  from  civil- 
ization to  infidelity,  table-tapping  and 
spirit-rapping,  they  are  graduated  by 
death,  and  then  return  to  this  world  to 
devote  their  energies  to  various  sublime 
and  important  occupations,  such  as 
knocking  over  chairs,  breaking  tables, 
and  scribbling  out  unintelligible  non- 
sense, thus  illustrating  through  the  aid 
of  mediums  of  varied  character  and 
variable  morality,  how  soon  fools  and 
their  money  can  be  parted  in  this  mun- 
dane sphere. 

Pride  is  another  characteristic  of  the 
present  age — pride  of  every  kind  and 
grade,  from  the  fallen  angel  to  the  fallen 
man — not  merely  national  pride,  and 
social  pride,  but  religious  pride  as  well. 
Behold  the  grand  cathedrals,  misnamed 
churches  of  Christ,  the  seats  of  which 
are  sold  at  such  high  prices  that  the  poor 
cannot  purchase  or  hire  them,  and  where 
the  millionaires  in  their  splendor  pretend 
to  worship  the  Man  of  Sorrows  who  had 
not  where  to  lay  His  head.  Beneath 
Gothic  towers  costing  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, they  profess  to  adore  Him  who  was 
cradled  in  a  manger,  while  under  the 
very  shadow  of  those  towers,  the  poor 


for  whom  Christ  died,  are  perishing  with 
hunger  and  want.  Within,  amid  waving 
plumes,  the  rustle  of  silks  and  satins, 
and  the  fragrance  of  perfume  and  po- 
matum, the  Rev.  Dr.  Style  lolls  on  his 
sofa,  makes  "a  beautiful  prayer,"  and 
reads  an  essay  on  "the  aesthetic  ten- 
dencies of  Christianity,"  or  "the  differ- 
ences between  the  objective  and  the 
subjective,"  etc.  To  such  an  extent  has 
pride  degraded  the  churches  of  apostate 
Christianity! 

It  is  also  a  licentious  age.  In  any  of 
our  great  cities  we  may  see  this  dark 
and  terrible  picture  of  human  vice. 
There  in  the  haunts  of  the  crowded  city 
women  may  be  seen  pining  in  hunger, 
or  vainly  sighing  for  half-paid  labor. 
There  crime,  not  industry;  there  lust, 
not  charity;  gives  to  her  a  scanty  relief. 
In  her  history  we  hear  the  record  of  the 
crimes  of  man.  Upon  her  stricken  soul 
rests  the  brand  of  his  infamy;  and  al- 
though he  may  hold  his  head  aloft  while 
she  wanders,  as  a  defiled  and  outcast 
thing  to  a  forgotten  grave,  yet  we  must 
read  in  the  story  of  her  sorrows  the 
record  of  his  guilt.  J.  H.  Ward. 


Truth  lies  in  character.  Christ  did  not 
simply  speak  truth;  He  was  truth,  truth 
through  and  through;  for  truth  is  a  thing 
not  of  words,  but  of  life  and  being. 

The  development  of  the  telegraph 
system  in  this  country  is  one  of  the  mar- 
vels of  modern  civilization.  .  From  a 
mere  experiment  on  a  single  wire  be- 
tween Washington  and  Baltimore  in 
1844,  within  the  memory  of  many  per- 
sons yet  living,  it  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  governing  forces  in  our  philosophy 
of  material  and  social  progress.  The 
Western  Union  Company  alone  now  has 
five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  miles 
of  wires,  and  the  messages  which  it 
handled  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1887,  reached  a  total  of  forty-seven  mil- 
lion three  hundred  and  ninety-four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  thirty.  These 
figures  indicate  at  a  glance  the  practical 
value  of  the  invention,  and  the  close  re- 
lation which  it  bears  to  the  daily  affairs 
of  life  in  every  direction. 
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It  was  a  notable  day,  even  in  a  life  of 
travel,  when  I  entered  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  Coming  from  Cadiz,  and 
touching  at  Tangier,  the  port  of  Mo- 
rocco, after  a  few  hours  we  glided  be- 
tween the  two  continents,  which  here 
come  within  hailing  distance  of  each 
other  (only  nine  miles  separating  the 
most  southern  point  of  Europe  from 
the  most  northern  point  of  Africa),  and 
are  at  once  in  sight  of  the  Rock,  which 
looms  up  grandly  before  us.  Although 
it  was  but  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
the  winter  sun  hung  low,  and  striking 
across  the  bay,  outlined  against  the  sky 
the  figure  of  a  lion  couchant — a  true 
British  lion,  not  very  unlike  those  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  in  London,  only  that 
the  bronze  is  changed  to  stone,  and  cut 
out  of  a  mountain.  But  the  figure  is 
there,  with  the  kingly  head  turned  to- 
ward Spain,  as  if  in  defiance  of  its  for- 
mer master,  every  feature  bearing  the 
same  character  of  leonine  majesty  and 
power.     That  is  Gibraltar! 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  "some  men 
achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  great- 
ness thrust  upon  them."  The  same  may 
be  said  of  places  ;  but  here  is  one  to 
which  both  descriptions  may  be  applied 
— which  has  had  greatness  thrust  upon  it 
by  nature,  and  has  achieved  it  in  history. 
There  is  not  a  more  picturesque  spot  in 
Europe.  Imagine  a  rock  fourteen  hun- 
dred feet  high — more  than  three  times 
as  high  as  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  not 
like  that  firm-set  upon  the  solid  ground, 
but  rising  out  of  the  seas — and  girdled 
with  the  strongest  fortifications  in  the 
world.  Such  greatness  has  nature  thrust 
upon  Gibraltar.  And  few  places  have 
seen  more  history,  as  few  have  been 
fought  over  more  times  than  this  in  the 
long  wars  of  the  Spaniard  and  the 
Moor  ;  for  here  the  Moor  first  set  foot 
in  Europe,  and  gave  name  to  the  place 
(Gibraltar  being  merely  Gebel-el-Tarik, 
the  mountain  of  Tarik,  the  Moorish  in- 
vader), and  here  departed  from  it,  after 
a  conflict  of  nearly  eight  hundred  years. 

The  steamer  anchors  in  the  bay,  half 
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a  mile  from  shore,  and  a  boat  takes  us 
off  to  the  quay,  where,  after  being  duly 
registered  by  the  police,  we  are  permit- 
ted to  pass  under  the  massive  arches, 
and  through  the  heavy  gates  of  the 
double  line  of  fortifications,  and  enter 
Waterport  Street,  the  one  and  almost 
only  street  of  Gibraltar,  where  we  find 
quarters  in  that  most  comfortable  refuge 
of  the  traveler,  the  Royal  Hotel,  which 
is  to  be  our  home  for  a  week. 

It  was  a  bright  New  Year's  morning, 
that  first  day  of  18S7,  and  how  could 
we  begin  the  year  better  than  by  climb- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  Rock,  to  get  the 
outlook  over  land  and  sea  ?  The  ascent 
is  not  difficult,  for  though  the  Rock  is 
steep  as  well  as  high,  a  zigzag  path 
winds  up  its  side,  which  to  a  good  pe- 
destrian is  only  a  bracing  walk,  while  a 
lady  can  mount  a  little  donkey  and  be 
carried  to  the  very  top.  If  you  have  to 
go  slowly,  so  much  the  better,  for  you 
will  be  glad  to  linger  by  the  way.  As 
you  mount  higher  and  higher,  the  view 
spreads  out  wider  and  wider.  Below, 
the  bay  is  placid  as  an  inland  lake,  on 
which  ships  of  war  are  riding  at  anchor, 
"resting  on  their  shadows,"  while  ves- 
sels that  have  brought  supplies  for  the 
garrison  are  unlading  at  the  New  Mole. 
Nor  is  the  side  of  the  Rock  itself  want- 
ing in  beauty.  Gibraltar  is  not  a  bar- 
ren cliff;  its  very  crags  are  mantled 
with  vegetation,  and  wild  flowers  spring 
up  almost  as  in  Palestine.  Those  who 
have  made  a  study  of  its  flora  tell  us 
that  it  has  no  less  than  five  hundred 
species  of  flowering  plants  and  ferns,  of 
which  but  one-tenth  have  been  brought 
from  abroad  ;  all  the  rest  are  native. 
The  sunshine  of  Africa  rests  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks  ;  in  every  sheltered  spot  the 
vine  and  the  fig-tree  flourish,  the  al- 
mond-tree and  the  myrtle  ;  you  inhale 
the  fragrance  of  the  locust  and  the  or- 
ange blossoms  ;  while  the  clematis  hangs 
out  its  white  tassels,  and  the  red  gera- 
nium lights  up  the  cold  gray  stone  with 
rich  masses  of  color. 

Thus  loitering  by  the  way,  you  come 
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at  last  to  the  top  of  the  Rock,  where  a 
scene  bursts  upon  you  hardly  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  world,  since  you 
are  literally  pinnacled  in  air,  with  a  ho- 
rizon that  takes  in  two  seas  and  two 
continents.  You  are  standing  on  the 
very  top  of  one  of  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules, the  ancient  Calpe,  and  in  full 
view  of  the  other  on  the  African  coast, 
where,  above  the  present  town  of  Ceuta, 
whose  white  walls  glisten  in  the  sun, 
rises  the  ancient  Abyla,  the  Mount  of 
God.  These  are  the  two  Pillars  which, 
to  the  ancient  geographers,  set  bounds 
to  the  habitable  world. 

On  this  point  is  the  signal  station, 
from  which  a  constant  watch  is  kept  for 
ships  entering  the  straits.  It  is  an  an- 
cient watch-tower,  for  here  the  Cartha- 
ginians watched  the  Roman  ships.  The 
Spaniards  called  it  "El-Hacho,"  the 
Torch,  because  here  beacon  fires  were 
lighted  to  give  warning  in  time  of  dan- 
ger. A  little  house  furnishes  a  shelter 
for  the  officer  on  duty,  who  from  its  flat 
roof  with  his  field-glass  sweeps  the  whole 
horizon,  north  and  south,  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada  in  Spain,  to  the  long  chain  of 
the  Atlas  Mountains  in  Africa.  Looking 
down,  the  Mediterranean  is  at  his  feet. 
There  go  the  ships,  with  boats  from 
either  shore  which  dip  their  long  lateen- 
sails  as  sea-gulls  dip  their  wings,  and 
sometimes  fly  over  the  waves  as  a  bird 
flies  through  the  air  ;  even  while  large 
ships  labor  against  the  wind.  As  a  cur- 
rent from  the  Atlantic  flows  steadily  into 
the  Mediterranean,  to  supply  the  loss 
by  evaporation,  if  perchance  the  wind 
should  blow  from  the  same  quarter,  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  get  out  of  the 
straits.  A  friend  of  mine  once  came 
from  Smyrna  in  a  sailing  ship  and  was 
detained  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar  six 
weeks!  At  that  time,  thirty  years  ago, 
it  was  not  so  common  as  now  to  have 
steam-tugs  to  tow  ships  to  sea.  Every 
day  the  number  of  west-bound  ships 
grew  greater  till  there  were  hundreds 
of  vessels,  large  and  small,  waiting  for  a 
wind.  At  last  it  came,  and  in  an  hour 
every  barque  had  spread  its  wings,  and, 
said  my  friend,  "  the  most  beautiful  sight 
I  ever  saw  was  that  fleet  as  it  moved  off 


together  from  the    Mediterranean   into 
the  Atlantic." 

But  to-day  the  wind  scarcely  ripples 
the  sea,  and  the  boats  glide  gently 
whither  they  will  ;  while  here  and  there 
a  great  steamer  from  England,  bound 
for  Naples,  or  Malta,  or  India,  appears 
on  the  horizon,  marking  its  course  by 
the  long  line  of  smoke  trailing  behind  it. 

But,  of  course,  the  great  sight  of  Gib- 
raltar is  the  Fortifications,  which  are 
on  an  immense  scale,  as  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  Rock  is  seven  miles.  But 
not  all  this  requires  to  be  defended,  for 
on  the  eastern  side  the  cliff  is  so  tre- 
mendous that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
scaling  it.  It  is  fearful  to  stand  on  the 
brow,  and  look  down  to  where  the  waves 
are  dashing  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
below.  The  only  approach  must  be  by 
land  from  the  north,  or  from  the  sea  on 
the  western  or  southern  side.  The  two 
latter  are  defended  by  a  succession  ol 
batteries  carried  along  the  sea-wall,  and 
up  the  side  of  the  Rock,  so  that  there  is 
not  a  spot  on  which  an  assailant  can  set 
his  foot  which  is  not  under  the  fire  of 
guns. 

The  northern  side  is  pierced  by  the 
great  Galleries  cut  in  the  rock,  which 
are  the  unique  feature  of  Gibraltar,  that 
distinguishes  it  above  all  the  other  for- 
tresses of  the  world.  These  were  be- 
gun more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
during  the  Great  Siege,  which  lasted 
nearly  four  years,  when  the  inhabitants 
had  no  rest  day  nor  night.  For,  though 
the  French  and  Spanish  besiegers  had 
not  rifled  guns,  nor  any  of  the  improved 
artillery  of  modern  times,  yet  even  with 
their  smooth-bore  cannon  and  mortars 
they  managed  to  reach  every  part  of 
the  Rock.  Bombs  and  shells  were  al- 
ways flying  over  the  town,  now  bursting 
in  the  air,  and  now  falling  with  terrible 
destruction.  So  high  did  these  missiles 
reach,  that  even  the  Rock-gun,  on  the 
very  pinnacle  of  Gibraltar,  was  twice 
dismounted.  Thus  pursued  to  the  very 
eagle's  nest  of  their  citadel,  and  finding 
no  rest  above  ground,  the  besieged  felt 
that  their  only  shelter  must  be  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  gangs  of  con- 
victs were  set  to  work  to  blast  out  these 
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long    galleries,    which  we  are   now  to 
visit. 

As  it  is  a  two  miles'  walk  through 
them,  we  may  save  our  steps  by  riding 
as  far  as  the  entrance.  It  is  an  easy 
drive  up  to  the  Moorish  Castle,  built  by 
the  African  invader  who  crossed  the 
straits  in  711,  and  finding  the  south  of 
Spain  an  easy  conquest,  resolved  to  es- 
tablish himself  in  the  country,  and  a  few 
years  later  built  this  Castle  on  a  shoulder 
of  the  hill,  where  it  has  stood,  frowning 
over  land  and  sea,  for  nearly  twelve 
centuries. 

Here  we  present  an  order  from  the 
Military  Secretary,  and  the  officer  in 
charge  details  a  gunner  to  conduct  us 
through  the  galleries.  The  gate  is 
opened,  and  we  plunge  in  at  once,  be- 
ginning on  the  lower  level.  The  exca- 
vation is  just  like  that  of  a  railway  tun- 
nel, except  that  no  arches  are  required, 
as  it  is  for  the  whole  distance  hewn 
through  the  solid  rock,  which  is  self- 
supporting. 

But  it  is  not  a  gloomy  cavern  that  we 
are  to  explore,  through  which  we  can 
make  our  way  only  by  the  light  of 
torches,  for  at  every  dozen  yards  there 
is  a  large  port-hole,  by  which  light  is 
admitted  from  without,  at  all  of  which 
heavy  guns  are  mounted  on  carriages, 
by  which  they  can  be  swung  round  to 
any  quarter. 

After  we  have  passed  through  one  tier, 
perhaps  a  mile  in  length,  we  mount  to  a 
second,  which  rises  above  the  other  like 
the  upper  deck  of  an  enormous  line-of- 
battle  ship.  Enormous  indeed  it  must 
be,  if  we  can  imagine  a  double-decker  a 
mile  long ! 

As  we  tramped  past  these  endless 
rows  of  cannon,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
their  simultaneous  discharge  must  be 
very  trying  to  the  nerves  of  the  artillery- 
man (if  he  has  any  nerves),  as  the  con- 
cussion against  the  walls  of  rock  is  much 
greater  than  if  they  were  fired  in  the  open 
air,  and  I  asked  my  guide  if  he  did  not 
dread  it  ?  He  confessed  that  he  did,  but 
added,  like  the  plucky  soldier  that  he 
was  :  "We've  got  to  stand  up  to  it!" 

These  galleries  are  all  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Rock,  which,  as  it  is  very 


precipitous,  hardly  needs  such  a  defence. 
But  it  is  the  side  which  looks  toward 
Spain,  and  is  intended  to  command  any 
advance  against  the  fortress  from  the 
land.  Keeping  in  mind  the  general 
shape  of  the  Rock  as  that  of  a  lion,  this 
is  the  lion's  head,  and  as  I  looked  up  at 
it  afterward  from  the  Neutral  Ground,  I 
could  but  imagine  these  open  port-holes 
with  the  savage-looking  guns  peering 
out  of  them,  to  be  the  lion's  teeth,  and 
thought  what  terror  would  be  thrown  into 
a  camp  of  besiegers  if  the  monster  should 
once  open  those  ponderous  jaws,  and 
shake  the  hills  with  his  tremendous  roar. 

Following  the  galleries  to  the  very 
end,  we  find  them  enlarged  to  an  open 
space,  called  the  Hall  of  St.  George,  in 
which  Nelson  was  once  feted  by  the 
officers  of  the  garrison.  It  must  have 
been  a  proud  moment  when  the  defend- 
ers of  the  Great  Fortress  paid  homage 
to  the  Conqueror  of  the  Sea.  As  they 
drank  to  the  health  of  the  hero  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Nile,  they  could  hardly 
have  dreamed  that  a  greater  victory  was 
yet  to  come  ;  and  still  less,  that  it  would 
be  a  victory  followed  by  mourning, 
when  all  the  flags  of  Gibraltar  would  be 
hung  at  half  mast,  as  the  flagship  of 
Nelson  anchored  in  the  bay,  with  only 
his  body  on  board,  one  week  after  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar 

The  name  of  Nelson  recalls  the  great 
events  which  took  place  in  these  waters 
near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Less 
than  twenty-five  years  before  Nelson  fell 
Gibraltar  was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
most  memorable  sieges  recorded  in  his- 
tory :  when  France  and  Spain  joined 
their  forces  to  wrest  the  Rock  from 
England  ;  and  the  greatest  day  that  it 
ever  saw  was  that  which  finally  defeated 
the  most  powerful  armament  since  the 
Spanish  Armada.  A  brief  reference  to 
this  chapter  of  history  will  show  how 
Gibraltar  has  "achieved  greatness"  as 
well  as  had  "greatness  thrust  upon  it." 

There  is  one  sure  way  to  take  a  for- 
tress— by  starving  out  the  garrison.  But 
for  this  it  must  be  shut  up  tight  enough, 
and  kept  shut  long  enough.  The  be- 
siegers set  themselves  "to  seal  up"  the 
Rock  both    by  land    and    sea.      Great 
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works  were  built  across  the  isthmus, 
supported  by  a  large  army,  so  that  not 
a  human  being  could  get  out  ;  while 
French  and  Spanish  ships  guarded 
against  every  other  approach. 

But  for  all  that,  it  is  hard  to  make  a 
blockade  perfect  when  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  eyes  looking  out  from  the  land, 
answered  by  hundreds  of  watchers  from 
the  sea.  On  a  dark  night  a  boat  with 
muffled  oars  could  steal  up  to  the  land, 
to  cheer  the  garrison  with  hope  of  relief. 
Once  or  twice  indeed  an  English  fleet 
broke  through  the  blockade  and  brought 
in  supplies.  But  as  soon  as  it  retired 
(for  England,  which  was  waging  war  in 
two  hemispheres,  had  battles  to  fight  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe)  the  French  and 
Spaniards  closed  round  again.  The 
Governor  had  sent  away  all  destitute 
families,  to  reduce  the  number  of  hungry 
mouths,  but  still  the  food  was  all  too 
little  for  those  that  were  left.  A  goose 
was  worth  a  guinea,  and  a  bushel  of 
potatoes  seemed  a  priceless  possession. 
As  the  pinch  came  closer,  the  soldiers 
had  often  to  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
and  might  have  been  stirred  to  mutiny 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  bluff  old 
Governor,  who  made  light  of  famine, 
and  showed  his  men  how  he  could  bear 
the  starving  process  by  living  for  a  week 
on  four  ounces  of  rice  a  day  ! 

And  not  content  with  starving  the 
garrison,  the  besiegers  tried  to  bombard 
it  into  submission.  At  one  time  they 
opened  a  fire  from  170  cannon  and  So 
mortars,  and  kept  it  up  six  weeks,  till 
the  town  was  almost  destroyed.  Hardly 
a  house  was  left  standing  ;  if  here  and 
there  one  stood  half  erect,  it  was  riddled 
with  shot  and  shell.  But  still  the  un- 
conquerable English  would  not  surren- 
der. 

The  siege  had  now  lasted  nearly  three 
years,  and  fixed  the  attention  of  the 
whole  civilized  world.  Made  desperate 
by  their  repeated  defeats,  the  allies  re- 
doubled their  efforts.  As  so  many 
attempts  had  failed,  they  determined 
on  one  that  could  not  fail.  A  famous 
French  engineer  was  summoned  to  pre- 
pare an  armament  more  formidable  than 
had  ever  been  known  in  naval  warfare. 


Taking  ten  large  ships,  he  cut  them 
down  to  make  of  them  floating  batteries. 
They  were  heavily  "plated,"  not  with 
iron  on  the  outside,  like  a  modern  iron- 
clad, but  with  ribs  of  oak  within.  In- 
side their  enormous  hulls  was  a  triple 
thickness  of  beams,  braced  against  the 
sides.  Next  to  this  was  a  layer  of  sand, 
in  which  it  was  supposed  a  cannon-ball 
would  bury  itself  as  in  the  earth.  To 
this  sand  bank,  resting  against  its  oaken 
"backing,"'  there  was  still  an  inner  lin- 
ing in  a  thick  wall  of  cork,  which,  yield- 
ing like  india-rubber,  would  offer  the 
best  resistance  to  the  penetration  of 
shot. 

Having  thus  protected  the  hulls,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  protect  the  crews 
while  working  the  guns.  For  this  the 
decks  were  roofed  with  heavy  timbers, 
which  were  covered  with  ropes,  and 
next  with  hides,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  Thus  shielded  above 
and  below — from  the  deck  to  the  keel — 
these  novel  ships  of  war  were  in  truth 
floating  fortresses,  and  it  was  hardly 
presumptuous  in  their  constructor  to  say 
that  they  "could  not  be  burnt,  or  sunk, 
or  taken." 

As  if  this  armored  flotilla  were  not 
enough,  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets 
had  been  reinforced  till  there  were  in 
the  harbor  not  less  than  fifty  line  of  bat- 
tle ships,  with  innumerable  smaller  ves- 
sels, supported  on  land  by  an  army  of 
forty  thousand  men,  whose  batteries, 
mounted  with  the  heaviest  ordnance, 
stretched  along  the  shore. 

Against  this  mighty  armament,  the 
English  commander,  mustering  every 
gun  and  every  man,  could  oppose  only 
ninety-six  pieces  of  artillery,  manned  by 
seven  thousand  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Such  was  the  position  on  the  morning 
of  the  thirteenth  of  September,  1782, 
when  the  battering  ships  were  seen  to  be 
getting  under  way.  It  was  a  grand  sight, 
and  even  the  Englishmen  who  lined  the 
ramparts  could  not  but  admire  the  order 
in  which  they  took  up  their  positions. 
So  confident  was  the  Spanish  admiral 
that  his  ships  were  shot-proof  and  bomb- 
proof, that  he  took  no  pains  to  keep  at 
long    range,   but  advanced  boldly  and 
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moored  within  half  gunshot,  with  large 
boats  full  of  men,  ready  to  land  as  soon 
as  the  batteries  on  shore  were  silenced. 
To  both  sides  it  was  evident  that,the  de- 
cisive day  had  come. 

While  this  manoeuvring  was  going  on, 
the  English  stood  at  their  guns  in  silence 
till  "Old  Eliott"  took  his  stand  on  the 
King's  Bastion,  and  gave  the  signal  for 
the  roar  of  earth  and  hell  to  begin.  In- 
stantly the  floating  batteries  answered 
from  the  whole  line,  and  their  fire  was 
taken  up  along  the  shores  of  the  bay, 
till  there  were  four  hundred  guns  play- 
ing on  the  devoted  town.  No  thunder- 
storm in  the  tropics  ever  shot  out  such 
lightnings  and  thunderings.  As  the 
hills  echoed  the  tremendous  reverbera- 
tions, it  seemed  as  if  the  solid  globe  was 
reeling  under  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake. 

For  hours  the  battle  raged  with  doubt- 
ful issue.  Though  the  English  fired  at 
such  short  range,  they  did  not  produce 
much  effect.  Their  thirty-two  pound 
shot  could  not  pierce  the  thick-ribbed 
sides  of  the  battering  ships,  while  their 
heaviest  shells  were  seen  to  rebound 
from  the  roofs,  as  the  shots  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Cumberland  rebounded 
from  the  roof  of  the  Merrimac.  Ap- 
parently the  fire  of  the  garrison  pro- 
duced as  little  impression  on  the  ships 
as  the  fire  of  the  ships  produced  on  the 
rocks  of  Gibraltar. 

The  disparity  of  forces  was  so  great 
that  the  allies  might  have  carried  the 
day,  if  that  inequality  had  not  been  bal- 
anced by  one  advantage  of  the  besieged. 
They  had  one  means  of  destruction 
which  could  not  be  so  easily  turned 
against  land  defences — in  the  use  of 
hot  shot.  By  the  side  of  each  battery 
siood  a  furnace,  kept  at  white  heat,  into 
which  the  heavy  balls  were  dropped 
till  they  glowed  like  molten  iron,  and 
then  were  carefully  lifted  and  rolled  into 
the  cannon's  mouth,  from  which  they 
were  instantly  hurled  at  the  foe.  But 
even  these  did  not  at  first  make  much 
impression.  The  French  engineer  had 
guarded  against  them  by  having  pumps 
constantly  pouring  water  into  the  layer 
of  sand  below,  where  a  red  hot  cannon- 


ball  would  soon  be  rendered  harmless- 
In  fact  a  number  of  times  during  the  day 
smoke  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  float- 
ing batteries,  showing  that  the  hot  shot 
had  taken  effect,  but  the  flames  were 
promptly  extinguished.  It  was  not  till 
late  in  the  afternoon  that  they  began  to 
burst  out,  and  it  was  seen  that  the 
admiral's  ship  was  on  fire.  As  the  night 
drew  on  the  flames  became  more  visible, 
showing  the  exact  position  of  the  Span- 
ish line,  and  furnishing  a  mark  for  the 
English  guns.  At  midnight  nine  out 
of  the  ten  battering  ships  were  on  fire. 
The  scene  at  this  moment  was  awful 
beyond  description,  as  the  flames 
mounted  higher  and  higher  till  they 
lighted  up  the  whole  bay  and  the  sur- 
rounding shores.  When  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  ships  could  not  be  saved, 
there  was  a  panic  on  board;  all  disci- 
pline was  lost  in  the  eagerness  to  escape 
from  the  burning  decks;  sailors  and 
gunners  threw  themselves  into  the  sea. 
Boats  from  the  fleet  picked  up  hundreds, 
and  still  there  were  hundreds  more  who 
were  perishing.  Then  it  was  that  the 
English  showed  that  their  courage  was 
equalled  by  their  humanity,  as  the  very 
men  that  had  fought  all  day  at  the  guns 
pushed  off'  in  boats  to  save  their  foes 
from  drowning.  Nearly  four  hundred, 
were  thus  saved  by  English  hands. 

The  next  morning  saw  the  bay  strewn 
with  wrecks.  The  battle  was  over,  and 
although  the  siege  was  nominally  con- 
tinued for  some  months  longer,  till  peace 
was  declared,  the  struggle  was  ended, 
and  from  that  day  to  this — more  than 
a  hundred  years — the  red  cross  of  Eng- 
land has  floated  from  the  Rock  of  Gib- 
raltar. 

Such  a  defence  was  worthy  of  the 
priceless  jewel  to  be  kept.  Never  was  a 
place  more  strongly  fortified  or  more 
bravely  defended.  Since  the  Great  Siege 
it  has  been  deemed  impregnable,  and 
the  most  daring  foes  have  kept  aloof; 
but  it  is  always  in  a  state  of  preparation. 
Everything  goes  by  military  rule:  the 
gates  are  opened  at  sunrise  and  closed 
at  sunset,  after  which  no  one,  except  by 
special  order,  can  pass  out  or  in.  Within 
these  walls  are  kept  at  all  times  five  or 
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six  thousand  men,  chiefly  regiments 
brought  home  from  foreign  service,  that 
are  stationed  here  for  a  time,  not  merely 
to  perform  garrison  duty,  but  as  a  place 
of  rest  to  recover  strength  for  fresh  cam- 
paigns, and  from  which  they  can  be  or- 
dered to  any  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
or  to  India.  While  here  they  are  kept 
under  constant  drill,  for  which  they  have 
for  their  parades  the  only  level  piece  of 
ground  in  Gibraltar,  the  Alameda,  which 
is  large  enough  for  a  regiment  to  go 
through  its  evolutions. 

The  presence  of  so  large  a  body  of 
troops  in  Gibraltar  gives  a  constant  ani- 
mation to  the  streets,  which  are  alive 
with  red-coats  and  blue-coats,  the 
latter  being  the  uniform  of  the  artillery. 
Almost  every  hour  a  company  passes  up 
the  street,  and  never  do  I  hear  the 
"tramp,  tramp,"  keeping  time  to  the  fife 
and  drum,  that  I  do  not  rush  to  the  bal- 
cony to  see  the  sight,  and  hear  the 
sounds  which  stir  even  my  peaceful 
breast. 

There  is  nothing  that  stirs  me  quite  so 
much  as  the  bugle.  Twice  a  day  it 
startles  us  with  its  piercing  blast,  as  it 
follows  instantly  the  gun-fire,  at  sunrise 
and  sunset.  But  this  does  not  thrill  me 
as  when  I  hear  it  blown  on  some  far  off 
height,  and  dying  away  in  a  valley  be- 
low, or  answered  back  from  a  yet  more 
distant  point,  like  a  mountain  echo.  One 
morning  I  was  taking  a  walk  to  Europa 
Point,  and  as  the  path  leads  upward,  I 
came  upon  several  squads  of  buglers  (I 
counted  a  dozen  men  in  one  of  them) 
practising  their  "calls."  They  were 
stationed  at  different  points  on  the  side 
of  the  Rock,  so  that  when  one  company 
had  given  the  signal,  it  was  repeated  by 
another  from  a  distance,  bugle  answering 
to  bugle,  precisely  like  the  echoes  in  the 
Alps,  to  which  every  traveler  stops  to 
listen.  So  here  I  stopped  to  listen  till 
the  last  note  had  died  away  in  the  mur- 
muring sea;  and  then,  as  I  went  on  over 
the  hill,  kept  repeating,  as  if  it  were  a 
spell  to  call  them  back  again: 
"Blow,  bugles,  blow, 
Set  the  wild  echoes  flying!" 

Nothing  shows  the  English  character 
of  Gibraltar  more  than  the  perfect  quiet 


of  the  day  of  rest.  Religious  worship 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  military  disci- 
pline. On  Sunday  morning  I  heard  the 
familiar  sound  of  music,  followed  by  the 
soldiers'  tramp,  and  stepping  to  the  bal- 
cony again,  found  a  regiment  on  the 
march,  not  to  parade,  but  to  church. 
Probably  the  soldiers  generally  follow 
the  example  of  their  officers  in  attending 
the  service  of  the  Church  of  England. 
But  they  are  not  compelled  to  this 
against  their  own  preferences.  The 
Irish  can  go  to  mass,  and  the  Scotch  to 
their  simpler  worship.  In  all  the  churches 
there  is  a  large  display  of  uniforms,  nor 
could  the  preachers  address  more  order- 
ly or  more  attentive  listeners.  The  pas- 
tor of  the  Scotch  church  tells  me  that  he 
is  always  glad  when  a  Scotch  regiment 
is  ordered  to  Gibraltar,  for  then  he  is 
sure  of  a  large  array  of  stalwart  Camer- 
onians,  among  whom  are  some  who  have 
the  "gift  of  prayer,"  and  know  how  to 
sing  the  "Psaumes  of  Dawvid."  These 
brave  Scots  go  through  with  their  re- 
ligious exercises  almost  with  the  stride 
of  grenadiers,  for  they  are  in  dead  ear- 
nest in  whatever  they  undertake,  whether 
it  be  praying  or  fighting;  and  these  are 
the  men  on  whom  a  great  commander 
would  rely  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope  into 
the  deadly  breach;  or,  as  an  English 
writer  has  said,  "to  march  first  and  fore- 
most if  a  city  is  to  be  taken  by  storm!" 

But  aside  from  the  military  life  of  Gib- 
raltar, one  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  it  only  as  a  fortress,  is  surprised 
to  find  it  a  town  of  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants, besides  the  garrison,  with  as 
motley  a  population  as  can  be  found  in 
any  city  on  the  Mediterranean.  Indeed 
it  is  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  places 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  great  resort  of  po- 
litical refugees,  who  seek  protection 
under  the  English  flag.  As  it  is  so  close 
to  Spain,  it  is  the  first  refuge  of  Spanish 
conspirators,  who,  failing  in  their  at- 
tempts at  revolution,  flee  across  the 
lines.  Misery  makes  strange  bedfellows. 
It  must  be  strange  indeed  for  those  to 
meet  here,  who  in  their  own  land  have 
conspired  with,  or  it  may  be  against, 
each  other. 

Apart  from  these,  there  is  a  singular 
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mixture  of  character  and  countries,  of 
races  and  religions.  One  who  is  curious 
in  the  study  of  peoples  and  customs,  or 
an  artist  in  search  of  the  picturesque, 
may  find  it  in  sufficient  variety  without 
traveling  to  Cairo  or  Constantinople. 
Here  Spaniards  and  Moors,  who  fought 
for  Gibraltar  a  thousand  years  ago,  are 
at  peace  and  good  friends,  at  least  so 
far  as  to  be  willing  to  cheat  each  other 
as  readily  as  if  they  were  of  the  same 
religion.  Here  are  long-bearded  Jews 
in  their  gabardines;  and  Turks  with 
baggy  trousers,  taking  up  more  room 
than  is  allowed  to  Christian  legs;  with  a 
mongrel  race  from  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  Mediterranean,  known  as  Levantines; 
and  another  like  unto  them,  the  Mal- 
tese; and  a  choice  variety  of  natives  of 
Gibraltar,  called  "rock-scorpions."  with 
Africans  blacker  than  Moors,  who  have 
perhaps  crossed  the  desert,  and  hail 
from  Timbuctoo.  All  these  make  a  Ba- 
bel of  races  and  languages,  as  they  jostle 
each  other  in  these  narrow  and  crowded 
streets,  and  bargain  with  each  other,  and 
I  am  afraid  sometimes  swear  at  each 
other,  in  all  the  languages  of  the  East. 

With  such  attractions  of  place  and 
people,  Gibraltar  might  be  a  most  agree- 
able place  of  residence.  But  to  me  it 
has  one  drawback  which  I  have  to  con- 
fess, even  though  it  may  move  the  mirth 
of  my  American  friends.  It  is  the  can- 
nonading which,  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  makes  the  rocks  echo  with  a  deaf- 
ening sound.  I  hate  noise — and  especi- 
ally the  noise  of  sharp  explosions.  I 
have  always  been  of  Falstaff  s  opinion, 
that 
"But  for  those  vile  guns  I  would  be  a  soldier." 

But  here  the  "vile  guns"  are  every- 
where— along  the  sea,  and  on  the  hill- 
side, so  that  as  you  climb  the  Rock,  it 
seems  fairly  to  bristle  with  guns.  You 
cannot  turn  to  the  right  or  left  without 
seeing  these  open-mouthed  monsters, 
and  looking  into  their  murderous  throats. 
It  has  been  said  that  at  one  time  there 
were  a  thousand  cannon  mounted  on  the 
Rock,  but  since  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  artillery,  the  military  engineers 
have  advised  to  diminish  the  number 
and  increase  the  calibre.     Two  guns  of 


a  hundred  tons  each  have  recently  been 
mounted  on  the  sea  wall,  a  single  shot 
from  which,  planted  squarely  amidships, 
would  sink  the  greatest  ship  that  floats 
the  seas. 

With  all  these  guns  around  me,  I  was 
surprised  at  the  quietness  of  Gibraltar. 
I  had  been  there  a  week,  and  yet  I  had 
not  heard  a  single  gun,  except  at  sunrise 
and  sunset,  and  at  half-past  nine  o'clock 
for  the  soldiers  to  return  to  their  bar- 
racks. There  had  not  been  even  a 
salute,  for,  although  there  was  on  the 
Alameda  a  saluting  battery,  composed 
of  Russian  guns  taken  in  the  Crimean 
war,  yet  it  was  less  often  used  than 
might  be  supposed,  for  the  ships  of  war 
that  come  here  are  for  the  most  part 
English  (the  French  and  Spaniards 
would  hardly  find  the  associations  of 
Gibraltar  agreeable),  and  these  are  not 
saluted  since  they  are  at  home,  as  much 
as  if  they  were  entering  Portsmouth. 

For  these  reasons  my  week  in  Gibraltar 
was  so  quiet,  that  I  was  beginning  to 
think  it  a  dull  old  Spanish  town,  fit  for  a 
retreat,  if  not  for  monks,  at  least  for 
travelers  and  scholars,  when  the  Colonial 
Secretary  dispelled  the  illusion  by  say- 
ing, "  Yes,  it  is  very  quiet  just  now  :  but 
wait  a  few  weeks  and  you  will  have 
enough  of  it."  As  the  spring  comes  on, 
the  artillerymen  begin  their  practice. 
The  guns  in  the  galleries  are  not  used, 
but  all  the  batteries  along  the  sea,  and  at 
different  points  on  the  side  of  the  Rock, 
some  of  which  are  mounted  with  the 
heaviest  modern  artillery,  are  let  loose 
upon  the  town. 

But  this  is  not  done  without  due  notice. 
The  order  is  published  in  the  Chronicle,  a 
little  sheet  which  appears  every  morning, 
and  lest  it  might  not  reach  the  eyes  of  all, 
messengers  are  sent  to  every  house,  to 
give  due  warning,  so  that  nervous  people 
can  get  out  of  the  way — but  the  in- 
habitants generally,  being  used  to  it, 
take  no  other  precaution  than  to  open 
their  windows,  which  might  otherwise  be 
broken  by  the  violence  of  the  concussion. 
Lord  Gifford,  soldier  as  he  is,  said,  "It 
is  awful,"  pointing  to  the  ceiling  over  his 
head,  which  had  been  cracked  in  many 
places  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  falling, 
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by  the  tremendous  jar.  He  told  me  how 
one  house  had  been  so  knocked  to 
pieces  that  a  piece  of  timber  had  fallen, 
nearly  killing  an  officer.  But  custom 
creates  indifference  to  any  exposure. 
As  the  house  of  General  Walker  stands 
near  the  sea,  heavy  guns  are  mounted  on 
the  rampart  before  his  very  door  ;  while 
but  a  few  rods  off  is  one  of  the  pet 
hundred-ton  guns.  And  yet  the  ladies 
of  his  family  said  that  they  "did  not 
mind  it."  They  took  good  care,  how- 
ever, to  take  down  their  mirrors,  and  to 
lay  away  their  glass  and  china,  lest  they 
should  be  shattered  to  pieces.  Then 
they  threw  open  their  windows,  and  let 
the  explosion  come.  For  me  this  would 
be  a  trifle  too  near,  and  with  all  my  love 
for  Gibraltar,  I  do  not  think  I  should 
choose  a  hundred-ton  gun  as  a  next-door 
neighbor. 

But  the  week  of  my  stay  was  coming 
to  a  close,  and  I  had  taken  my  passage 
for  Oran  on  the  Barbary  coast,  when 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  kind  to  the  last, 
proposed  to  send  me  off  to  the  ship  in  a 
government  launch,  an  offer  which  my 
modesty  compelled  me  to  decline.  But' 
he  insisted  (for  these  Englishmen,  when 
they  do  a  thing,  must  do  it  handsomely) 
till  I  had  to  submit.  It  was  a  beautiful 
night.  The  moon  was  up,  though  half 
hidden  with  clouds,  from  which  now  and 
then  she  burst  forth,  covering  the  bay 
with  a  flood  of  light. 

Once  on  the  deck  the  whole  broad- 
side of  the  Rock  was  before  us,  with  the 
lights  glimmering  far  up  and  down  the 
heights.  At  half-past  nine  the  last  gun 
was  fired,  and  in  another  half-hour  the 
lights  in  the  barracks  were  put  out,  and  . 
all  was  dark  and  still. 

It  was  midnight  when  the  steamer 
began  to  move.  The  moon  had  now 
flung  off  her  misty  veil,  and  risen  to  the 
zenith,  where  she  hung  over  the  very 
crest  of  the  Rock,  her  soft  light  falling 
on  every  projecting  crag.  The  ship 
itself  seemed  to  feel  the  holy  stillness . 
of  the  night,  and  glided  like  a  phantom- 
ship,  almost  without  a  sound,  over  the 
unruffled  sea.  As  we  crept  past  the 
long  line  of  batteries,  the  Great  Fortress, 
with  its  hundreds  of  guns,  was   silent ; 


the  Lion  was  sleeping,  with  all  his 
thunders  muffled  in  his  rocky  breast. 
Thus  our  last  glimpse  of  Gibraltar  was 
a  vision  not  of  War  but  of  Peace,  as  we 
rounded  Europa  Point  and  set  our  faces 
toward  Africa. 


THE    LIVING    MONARCHS   OF 
EUROPE. 

Queen  Victoria  now  holds  a  place 
among  the  oldest  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
In  May  of  next  year  she  will  be  seventy 
years  of  age.  She  has  been  on  the 
throne  for  half  a  century.  She  enjoys 
good  health  and  bids  fair  to  live  and 
reign  for  many  years  yet.  If  she  attains 
the  age  of  her  grandfather,  George  III., 
she  will  wield  the  scepter  (barring 
accidents)  up  to  the  year  1901.  If  at  that 
time  her  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  be- 
comes King,  he  will  have  reached  the 
ripe  age  of  sixty  years,  and  his  tendency 
to  baldness  will,  doubtless,  have  become 
more  marked  than  it  is  now. 

The  new  German  Emperor  Frederick 
is  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  and  his  Em- 
press, the  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria, 
is  forty-eight.  Judging  from  photo- 
graphs, he  does  not  closely  resemble  his 
departed  father  in  the  face,  but  she  looks 
very  much  like  her  mother.  If  Frederick 
should  live  to  be  as  old  as  his  father,  and 
perhaps  he  may,  he  will  wear  his  crown 
(barring  accidents)  up  to  the  year  1922. 
His  ailments  dim  his  prospects,  but  the 
Scotch  Dr.  Mackenzie  may  banish  his 
ailments. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians,  Leopold  II., 
is  fifty-three  years  old,  and  if  he  should 
reign  till  he  reaches  the  age  at  which  his 
father  died  he  will  be  King  up  to  the 
year  1910.  He  has  been  on  the  throne 
nearly  twenty-three  years. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  Francis 
Joseph,  is  fifty-eight  years  old,  and  he 
has  worn  the  imperial  crown  for  forty- 
eight  years.  His  predecessor  was  his 
uncle,  who  abdicated  the  throne  in  his 
favor  when  but  fifty-five  years  of  age, 
because  he  was  tired  of  the  turmoil  and 
trouble.  Francis  Joseph  is  a  polished 
scholar,  a  linguist,  an  equestrian,  an 
admirer  of  military  pomp,  and  a  charmer. 
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He  is  healthy,  and  bids  fair  to  reign  for 
a  long  time  yet  (barring  accidents). 

The  King  of  Italy,  Umberto  I.,  is 
forty-four  years  old,  and  has  worn  the 
crown  since  the  death  of  his  father,  ten 
years  ago.  He  is  but  the  second  of  the 
kings  of  United  Italy,  and  his  throne  is 
in  the  eternal  city  of  Rome. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  Alexander 
III.,  is  forty-three  years  old,  and  mounted 
the  throne  after  the  murder  of  his  father, 
seven  years  ago. 

The  King  of  Denmark,  Christian  IX., 
is  seventy  years  old,  or  a  year  older  than 
Queen  Victoria,  and  is  the  second  oldest 
monarch  in  Europe.  He  has  wielded 
the  scepter  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  or 
just  half  as  long  as  the  British  Queen. 
One  of  his  daughters  is  the  wife  of  the 
Russian  Czar,  another  of  them  is  the 
wife  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  British 
crown,  and  his  second  son  is  King  of 
Greece. 

The  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Oscar  II.,  is  in  his  sixtieth  year,  and  has 
reigned  for  sixteen  years.  He  has 
favored  some  reforms. 

The  King  of  Portugal,  Luis  I.,  is  fifty 
years  old,  and  is  a  man  of  enterprise  and 
progtess.  He  has  been  for  twenty-seven 
years  a  king. 

The  power  and  authority  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  Alfonso  XIII.,  who  is  not  two 
years  old,  is  limited  by  the  regency  of 
his  mamma.  He  never  saw  his  royal  sire. 
The  King  of  Greece,  or  King  of  the 
Helenes,  Georgios  I.,  is  forty-three  years 
of  age,  and  has  been  king  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  or  since  he  was  eighteen, 
at  which  age  he  was  elected  to  the 
Hellenic  throne.  He  finds  it  a  hard  job 
to  rule  the  modern  Greek  or  keep  their 
favor. 

The  sovereign  or  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
Abdul  Hamid  II.,  is  forty-six  years  old, 
and  succeeded  to  the  throne  twelve 
years  ago,  when  the  majesty  who  pre- 
ceded him  was  deposed.  He  is  the 
twenty-eighth  sultan  since  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

The  King  of  the  Netherlands,  William 
III.,  is  the  oldest  monarch  in  Europe, 
being  now  of  the  age   of  seventy-one, 

and  entered  upon  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
*<5* 


reign  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  though  he  is 
a  scion  of  the  royal  house  of  Orange. 
Even  in  Holland  the  old  monarch  is 
merry  at  times. 

The  King  of  Roumania,  Carol  I.,  is 
forty-nine  years  of  age,  and  was  pro- 
claimed King  only  seven  years  ago,  but 
before  that  time  he  had  been  for  fourteen 
years  the  domnul  of  his  subjects. 

The  King  of  Servia,  Milan  I.,  is  thirty- 
four,  and  was  crowned  only  six  years 
ago,  but  before  that  he  held  the  throne 
for  fourteen  years  by  election  as  Prince 
Milan  Obrenovic  IV.  He  is  the  fourth 
of  his  dynasty  since  Servia  threw  off  the 
Turkish  yoke  in  1829.  His  predecessor 
was  assassinated. 

The  reigning  prince  of  Montenegro  is 
Nicholas  I.,  who  is  forty-seven  years  old, 
and  has  reigned  for  twenty-eight  years. 

In  Germany  there  are  three  kings  and 
a  grand  duke  besides  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
are  one.  There  are  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
the  King  of  Wurtemburg,  the  King  of 
Saxony,  and  the  reigning  grand  duke  of 
Baden. 

There  are  in  Europe  two  kingless 
countries  —  France  and  Switzerland. 
Both  of  these  republics  seem  to  be  able 
to  get  along  and  keep  the  peace  without 
the  guidance  of  kings  or  emperors. 

The  President  of  the  French  republic, 
M.  Carnot,  is  fifty-one  years  of  age,  and 
was  elected  to  office  in  December  last. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  Paris,  and  held  various  offices 
before  his  election  as  President.  There 
are  over  thirty-eight  million  people  in 
the  French  republic. 

In  the  republic  of  Switzerland  the 
highest  official  of  the  government  is  the 
President  of  the  Federal  Council,  who  is 
elected  by  the  Federal  Assembly,  holds 
office  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and 
enjoys  a  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars 
per  annum.  The  President  for  the 
present  year  is  Mr.  W.  F.  Hertenstein. 
A  President  is  not  eligible  to  re-election 
until  after  the  end  of  his  term  of  office. 


Every  spirit  makes  its  house,  and  we 
can  give  a  shrewd  guess  from  the  house 
of  the  inhabitant. 
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"Mormon  missionaries  in  the  Southern 
States  are  having  rather  a  hard  time  of  it,  with 
riding  about  on  rails  and  wearing  suits  of  tar 
and  feathers,  but  every  convert  is  a  gain  of  one, 
and  they  are  probably  paid  by  the  head  for 
their  work." 

Such  are  the  remarks  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  on  the  reported  mobbing  of 
some  of  the  Elders  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  the 
Southern  States.  We  must  confess  that 
the  coarse,  not  to  say  brutal,  remarks, 
awakened  a  train  of  serious  reflection. 
These  "Mormon  missionaries,"  spoken 
of  so  lightly  by  the  Press,  are  men  who 
have  left  home  with  all  its  pleasant  asso- 
ciations and  endearments;  have  sacri- 
ficed business  interests  of  more  or  less 
importance,  or  left  desirable  situations 
in  offices  and  workshops;  have  paid  their 
expenses  to  their  respective  fields  of 
labor  from  their  own  private  purses;  and 
their  traveling  expenses,  together  with 
the  means  for  their  clothing  and  some- 
times their  food  while  absent  on  their 
missions  will  come,  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  same  source.  They  go  out 
into  the  world  where  people  are  deeply 
prejudiced  against  them,  and  whose 
hearts  are  filled  with  bitterness  towards 
them  and  the  cause  they  represent,  be- 
cause of  the  persistent  misrepresenta- 
tion of  both  their  cause  and  people. 
Consequently  they  are  either  met  with 
studied  indifference  or  contempt,  scorn 
or  ridicule;  or  else  by  violence  more  or 
less  severe.  The  latter  is  manifested 
sometimes  in  blood-curdling  threats, 
sometimes  in  banishment  from  certain 
districts,  at  others  by  imprisonment. 
But  these  forms  of  treatment  generally 
occur  in  European  countries.  In  the 
United  States  tar  and  feathers  are  fre- 
quently resorted  to,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  cruel  beatings;  and  it  has 
occurred  several  times  that  Mormon 
Elders  have  been  shot  down  in  cold 
blood;  so  that  when  one  leaves  his  home 
on  a  mission  it  is  understood  that  he 
takes  his  life  in  his  hand.  What  is  the 
incentive  that  prompts  him  to  make  all 


this  personal  sacrifice  of  the  social  joys 
of  home  and  business  interests,  and 
brave  the  ridicule  of  a  prejudiced  world, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  insults,  taunts, 
abuse  and  violence?  The  Detroit  Free 
Press  can  suggest  no  other  incentive 
than  that  the  Elders  receive  so  much 
per  head  for  each  convert.  We  mention 
this  here  because  there  is  a  general  im- 
pression among  those  unacquainted  with 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  our  religion, 
that  underlying  the  labors  of  the  Elders, 
who  perform  missions,  is  some  selfish, 
sordid  motive. 

The  generation  in  which  we  labor  is  so 
conscious  of  its  own  selfishness  and  cent, 
per  -cent,  system  of  doing  things,  that  it 
cannot  work  up  sufficient  generosity  to 
accord  to  the  actions  of  others  the 
quality  of  disinterestedness.  Seldom 
making  any  personal  sacrifice  to  benefit 
others,  the  men  of  to-day  think  it  in- 
credible that  others  should  sacrifice 
business  prospects,  to  say  nothing  of 
home  comforts,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  benefiting  their  fellow  men  ;  and  that, 
too,  by  preaching  a  Gospel  that  is  every- 
where reviled,  and  which  will  bring 
down  on  their  uncovered  heads  a  storm 
of  abuse,  and  perhaps  violence.  Such 
conduct  is  an  enigma  to  this  generation; 
and  the  only  solution  it  is  capable  of 
suggesting  is  that  it  is  done  for  a  price, 
payable  in  cash.  It  would  be  difficult 
we  think  to  find  men,  dear  as  gold  is  to 
them,  who  would  pass  through  the  ex- 
periences, the  toil,  the  sufferings  and  the 
dangers  which  are  the  common  lot  of  the 
Mormon  Elders,  for  a  consideration  to 
be  paid  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 

Then  if  men  paused  a  moment,  long 
enough  to  ask  where  the  money  is  to 
come  from  to  pay  so  much  per  head 
for  converts  to  the  Mormon  faith,  the 
absurdity  of  the  idea  would  become 
apparent  at  once.  Though  blessed  by 
the  Lord  with  comfortable  homes,  and 
by  economy  and  industry  situated  to 
supply  all  their  reasonable  wants,  the 
Latter-day  Saints  possess  no  such  fab- 
ulous wealth  as  is  attributed  to  them. 
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A  strong  force  of  Elders  is  kept  in  the 
missionary  field,  and  it  would  be  out  of 
the  question  for  the  Church  to  keep  them 
there  if  they  had  to  be  paid  a  reasonable 
remuneration  for  their  time.  This  mis- 
sionary work  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  these  last  days 
is  not  a  thing  that  has  just  sprung  into 
existence.  It  has  been  connected  with 
the  work  of  God  from  the  beginning.  It 
has  been  going  on  for  fifty-seven  years, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  abatement  in 
the  zeal  respecting  missionary  labor. 
The  Elders  respond  as  promptly  to  the 
call  to-day  as  they  did  fifty  years  ago. 
No  whipping  or  spurring  is  required 
to  supply  the  fields  of  labor  with  the 
requisite  number  of  Elders  to  carry  on 
the  good  work.  Every  young  man  who 
grows  up  a  faithful  member  of  the 
Church  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  will  be  called  upon  to  go  on  a  mission 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  his  fellow  men  ; 
and  seldom — very  seldom  is  there  a  re- 
quest to  be  excused — and  all  that  would 
be  necessary  to  escape  what  would 
naturally  be  regarded  as  a  disagreeable 
task  is  to  ask  to  be  excused.  We  said 
there  appeared  to  be  no  abatement  of 
the  zeal  respecting  missionary  labor, 
indeed  the  zeal  and  earnestness  is  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  of  late 
years,  and  to  be  called  on  a  mission  is 
invariably  regarded  as  an  honor  in  the 
Mormon  community.  It  is  an  evidence 
to  the  man  receiving  the  call  that  he  is 
regarded  as  being  honest,  chaste,  truth- 
ful, prayerful,  charitable — in  fact,  that  he 
possesses  all  those  qualities  of  heart 
necessary  to  enable  his  brethren  to  rec- 
ommend him  to  the  world  as  a  man  of 
God,  worthy  of  their  confidence  and 
esteem,  and  competent  to  lead  them  in 
the  ways  of  life. 

The  labors  of  the  past  fifty  years  of 
the  Mormon  Elders  in  the  missionary 
field  it  seems  to  us  should  have  been 
sufficient  to  convince  their  fellow  men  of 
their  earnest  sincerity ;  for  their  zeal  in 
this  matter  has  been  no  flickering  rush- 
light, it  has  been  like  the  steady  rays  of 
the  summer's  sun.  And  no  matter  how 
much  in  error  they  may  be  esteemed  by 
the  world,  their  self-sacrifice,  their  de- 


votion to  what  they  consider  the  best 
interests  of  humanity  should  secure  them 
from  such  barbarous  treatment  as  that 
alluded  to  in  the  Free  Press,  especially 
in  this  age  of  boasted  enlightenment, 
when  Reason  and  Truth,  if  allowed  fair 
play,  will,  in  time,  laugh  Error  out  of 
the  arena  of  public  thought,  and  so  dis- 
comfort it  that  it  will  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
into  obscurity. 

At  any  rate  the  experience  of  all  ages 
testifies  to  the  futility  of  such  measures 
as  abuse  and  violence  in  correcting  what 
are  esteemed  to  be  errors  in  religion. 
Taking  into  account  the  experience  of 
the  human  race,  the  poet  may  well  ex- 
claim— 
"How  strange   a   thought,  that  stripes  should 

change  the  mind, 
Correct  the  judgment  and  reform  mankind." 

And  it  will  be  found  that  storms  of  abuse 
and  persecution  will  be  just  as  useless 
when  arrayed  against  Mormon  mission- 
aries as  when  leveled  at  Protestant  re- 
formers. They  will  call  to  mind  the  fact 
that  the  servants  of  God  in  former  dis- 
pensations 

"Had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings, 
yea,  moreover  of  bonds  and  imprisonment:  they 
were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  were 
tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword;  they  wan- 
dered about  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins;  being 
destitute,  afflicted,  tormented;  (of  whom  the 
world  was  not  wonhy:)  they  wandered^in 
deserts,  and  in  mountains,  and  in  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth."     (Heb.  xi,  36-38). 

They  well  remember  also  that  the 
Master  hath  said  : 

"Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  hate  you 
and  when  they  shall  separate  you  from  their 
company,  and  shall  reproach  you,  and  cast  out 
your  name  as  evil,  for  the  Son  of  Man's  sake. 
Rejoice  ye  in  that  day,  and  leap  for  joy;  for> 
behold,  your  reward  is  great  in  heaven:  for  in 
the  like  manner  did  their  fathers  unto  the 
prophets.  *  *  *  Woe  unto  you,  when 
all  men  speak  well  of  you!  for  so  did  their 
fathers  to  the  false  prophets."    (Luke  vi,  22-26.) 

And  again  : 

"If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  it  hated 
me  before  it  hated  you.  If  ye  were  of  the 
world,  the  world  would  love  his  own;  but 
because  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have 
chosen   you   out  of   the   world,   therefore    the 
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world  hateth  you.  Remember  the  word  that  I 
said  unto  you,  The  servant  is  not  greater  than 
his  lord."     (St.  John  xv,  18-20). 

From  all  these  sayings  the  Elders  will 
derive  comfort  in  their  afflictions,  for 
they  will  see  that  their  own  experience 
in  banishments,  whippings,  imprison- 
ments and  martyrdoms,  is  but  a 
repetition  of  what  the  servants  of  God 
have  had  to  endure  in  former  ages  of  the 
world  ;  and  the  more  severe  the  perse- 
cutions, the  deeper  into  the  heart  will  be 
driven  the  conviction  that  they  are  not 
of  the  world,  and  are  called  upon  to 
walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  prophets  of 
God  who  have  preceded  them. 

But  what  is  the  real  incentive  prompt- 
ing these  men  to  make  these  sacrifices, 
and  endure  the  ridicule  and  abuse  of 
their  fellow  men?  Why,  simply  this: 
The  faithful  Elder  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  knows  that 
God  has  spoken  from  heaven;  that  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  its  fulness  and 
power  has  been  restored  to  the  earth; 
that  heavy  judgments  are  hanging  over 
this  generation,  and  are  about  to  burst 
upon  it  for  its  unrighteousness;  he  knows 
that  he  and  all  that  are  his  have  been 
blessed  with  a  forgiveness  of  sins  and  a 
reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost  through 
obedience  to  this  Gospel;  he  knows  that 
he  is  reconciled  to  God,  and  come  weal 
or  woe,  life  or  death,  he  has  a  glorious 
assurance  of  eternal  happiness  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  all  good  men. 
This  assurance  has  brought  peace  and 
happiness  to  his  heart,  and  made  the 
trials,  perplexities  and  sorrows  of  this 
life  to  be  regarded  only  as  one  may  re- 
gard the  fleecy  cloud,  which  but  for  a 
moment  partially  obscures  the  bright- 
ness of  the  summer's  sun.  Conscious 
of  deriving  these  benefits  from  the  Gos- 
pel themselves,  the  Latter-day  Saints 
are  anxious  that  their  fellow  men  should 
share  in  them,  and  therefore  the  Elders 
willingly  respond  to  the  commandment 
given  of  God,  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Church,  to  preach  this  Gospel  of  the 
kingdom  in  all  the  world.  It  is  a  noble 
desire  to  bless  their  fellow  men  that  is 
the  main  incentive  which  prompts  the 
Mormon   Elders   to  perform  their  mis- 


sions, whether  the  world  believes  it  or 
not. 

There  is,  however,  another  considera- 
tion which  enters  into  their  work.  To 
them  is  delivered  a  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel,  with  authority  from  God  to  ad- 
minister in  the  ordinances  thereof,  and 
to  proclaim  His  will  and  purposes  re- 
specting the  inhabitants  of  this  earth; 
and  they  have  been  instructed  to  warn 
mankind  of  approaching  calamities. 
This  authority  from  God  has  brought  to 
them  serious  responsibilities.  When  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel  was  sent  of  God  with  a 
message  and  warning  to  Israel,  the  Lord 
said  to  him: 

"Son  of  man,  I  have  made  thee  a  watchman 
unto  the  house  of  Israel:  therefore  hear  the 
word  at  my  mouth,  and  give  them  warning  from 
me.  When  I  say  unto  the  wicked,  Thou  shalt 
surely  die;  and  thou  givest  him  not  warning, 
nor  speakest  to  warn  the  wicked  from  his  wicked 
way,  to  save  his  life;  the  same  wicked  man  shall 
die  in  his  iniquity;  but  his  blood  will  I  require 
at  thine  hand."  (Ezek.  iii,  17,  18). 

A  like  responsibility  is  resting  upon 
the  servants  of  God  in  this  day;  and  it  is 
to  remove  that  responsibility  by  faith- 
fully discharging  their  duty  as  men  hold- 
ing authority  from  God,  that  the  des- 
pised Mormon  Elders  are  facing  the 
frowns  of  a  bigoted  and  deeply  preju- 
diced generation;  and  in  the  face  of 
ridicule,  threats,  and  deeds  of  violence, 
sometimes  resulting  in  their  being  mur- 
dered, they  are  preaching  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  faithfully  delivering  the  word 
of  God  to  the  children  of  men.  To 
paraphrase  a  passage  from  Paul  we  may 
say,  Being  reviled,  they  bless;  being  per- 
secuted, they  suffer  it;  being  defamed, 
they  entreat:  and  it  will  yet  be  learned 
by  the  world — and  doubtless,  to  the 
astonishment  of  many — that  they  have 
reviled  God's  servants  who  but  faith- 
fully sought  to  benefit  their  race. 

B.  H.  Roberts. 


CURIOUS   LAWSUITS    IN    THE 
MIDDLE  AGES. 

Everybody  knows  that  migrations  of 
grasshoppers  were  a  hard  plague  in 
biblical  times,  and  even  before  them. 
Ever  since  those  remote  centuries  this 
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plague  has  not  ceased  to  disturb  man- 
kind, accompanied  or  followed  by  failure 
of  crops,  by  famine  and  pestilence. 
Wherever  these  hideous  guests  arrive  the 
most  persistent  war  has  been  waged 
against  them,  but  has  always  ended  with 
the  defeat  of  mankind.  The  conse- 
quences were  the  same  as  in  all  other 
defeats  in  those  remote  times.  When 
men  were  helpless  the  intervention  of  the 
law  or  the  intervention  of  God  was  called 
upon  to  interfere  and  to  stop  the  ravag- 
ing intruders.  The  reasoning  of  the 
people  was,  indeed,  rational,  considering 
the  low  state  of  culture  and  education. 
The  officers  and  representatives  of  the 
law,  as  well  as  the  clergy,  the  natural 
interpreters  between  the  people  and 
God,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
wishes  of  the  helpless  and,  therefore; 
unruly  people.  It  is  supposed  both  acted 
in  good  faith;  nevertheless,  we  find  some- 
times indications  of  a  more  advanced 
intelligence,  and  it  is  evident  that  they 
have  then  submitted  only  because  re- 
sistance was  impossible.  As  such  pro- 
ceedings would  have  been  too  ridiculous 
and  useless  if  not  done  in  a  seemingly 
lawful  and  imposing  form,  we  find  that 
by  and  by  the  development  of  laws 
against  obnoxious  creatures  in  the  middle 
ages  was  perfected.  A  defender  was 
given  to  the  miscreant,  as  it  was  deemed 
lawful  that  he  could  not  be  judged  and 
condemned  without  being  heard  and  de- 
fended. According  to  the  opinion  of  the 
old  jurists,  even  to  the  Devil  a  defender 
cannot  be  denied.  Therefore  we  find  a 
number  of  curious  law  cases  reported  in 
those  times.  In  the  south  of  France  a 
pig  which  had  killed  a  child  was  con- 
demned and  hanged.  Some  thieves  were 
hanged,  together  with  their  dogs,  and 
the  "Lex  Carolina"  contains  a  number  of 
paragraphs,  not  very  fit  to  be  repeated, 
which  imposed  the  sentence  of  death  on 
animals.  Lawsuits  against  creatures  ob- 
noxious to  men  and  injuring  their 
property  are  often  reported  by  the 
chroniclers,  sometimes  with  a  certain 
kind  of  humor.  Grasshoppers  and  grubs 
were  the  most  frequent  offenders. 
Bartholomasus  Chassanseus,  a  jurist  of 
repute  in  the  old  territory  of  Burgundy, 


proposed  a  course  of  proceedings  proper 
for  such  a  lawsuit  and  its  consequences — 
the  judgment  of  excommunication.  He 
says  after  written  summonses  ar%  served, 
and  after  the  judge  is  appointed,  two  ad- 
vocates are  to  be  chosen — one  for  the 
people,  the  other  for  the  grasshoppers. 
The  first  begins  the  case  against  the  de- 
fendant, and  concludes  finally  that  the 
grasshoppers  should  be  burnt.  The 
other  advocate  objects,  and  answers  that 
the  order  cannot  be  issued  until  after  a 
judgment  has  been  rendered  that  the 
grasshoppers  should  leave  the  country. 
If  this  was  not  done  by  the  defendant  in 
a  specified  term  of  days,  the  thunder  of 
excommunication  was  to  be  thrown  on 
the  defendant.  A  later  jurist,  Job  Ludolf, 
of  Saxony,  a  man  with  the  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  twenty-five  languages, 
speaks  in  1694  at  some  length  against  the 
proceedings  just  related.  The  proceed- 
ing proposed  by  Bartholomaeus,  says 
Ludolf,  could  never  be  proved  to  agree 
with  the  decree  of  the  Holy  See;  and 
nothing  like  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Pontificale  Romanum.  There  is  a  three- 
fold excommunication — the  minor,  the 
major,  and  the  anathema  (which  is  the 
end  of  all) — "that  the  culprit's  body  is 
given  over  to  Satan,  to  save  the  spirit  for 
the  day  of  the  last  judgment."  In  1479 
appeared  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  Swit- 
zerland, an  enormous  number  of  grubs, 
and  it  was  feared  that  the  whole  crop 
would  be  destroyed.  Therefore,  the 
council  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lausanne  with  a  petition  to 
banish  the  obnoxious  creatures  from  the 
Canton.  He  gave  an  affirmative  answer, 
and  authorized  the  priests  at  Berne  to 
impose  the  banishment  of  the  grubs, 
providing  for  strict  observance  of  the 
customs  and  laws.  An  advocate  for  the 
people  was  chosen.  He  notified  the 
court  of  his  appointment,  and  proposed 
the  citation  of  the  grubs.  On  a  certain 
day  some  of  the  grubs  were  brought 
before  the  court,  and  their  advocate 
chosen.  The  advocate  chosen  for  the 
defendant  was  Jean  Perrodet,  a  well- 
known  dogmatical  and  obstinate  dis- 
putant. Perhaps  it  will  appear  somewhat 
doubtful  if  the  denomination  of  this  ad- 
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vocate  fulfilled  exactly  the  demands  of 
the  law  and  custom  of  the  time,  as  it  is 
stated  that  Mr.  Perrodet  died  a  short 
time  before  his  nomination.  Neverthe- 
less, the  case  and  the  complaint  were 
read;  and,  as  no  defender  appeared,  the 
judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff. 
"We,  Renedictus  of  Monferrand,  Arch- 
bishop of  Lausanne,  condemn  and  ex- 
communicate Ye  obnoxious  worms  and 
grubs,  that  nothing  shall  be  lelt  of  Ye, 


except  such  parts  as  can  be  useful  to 
man."  The  government  ordered  its 
officers  to  report  the  consequences  of  the 
excommunication  but  the  saucy  chron- 
icler says  "that  no  success  had  been  ob- 
tained— probably  on  account  of  the  sins 
of  'the   people." — Swiss  Cross. 


Thrift  of  time  will  repay  you  in  after- 
life with  a  usury  of  profit  beyond  your 
most  sanguine  dreams. 
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Stanish  historians  apply  the  term 
Moor  to  Arabs  and  Saracens,  as  well  as 
to  the  real  Moors,  who  were  finally 
driven  from  Spain-  during  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  name  is 
derived  from  "moras"  (dark);  the  Eng- 
lish having  first  called  them  "Moors." 
They  make  their  debut  in  history  as  al- 
lies of  the  Vandals.  Though  probably 
of  similar  descent,  they  are  not  the  iden- 
tical race  who  first  came  from  Africa 
and  conquered  Spain,  which  land  had 
long  been  held  by  the  Visigoths. 

The  primitive  Moors  lived  in  a  part  of 
Africa  called  Mauritania,  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  to  Egypt.  The  deserts  of 
Barbary  were  their  southern  boundary. 
Their  origin  is  unknown,  though  it  is  be- 
lieved they  came  from  Asia,  and  that 
they  were  originally  an  Arab  tribe.  Who- 
ever was  strongest  ruled  in  those  days, 
and  the  Moors  were  subjugated  in  A.  D. 
427  by  the  Vandals.  A  century  later  the 
Vandals  were  overcome  in  their  turn  by 
the  Greeks,  and  in  647  A.  D.  the  Greeks 
fell  before  the  Arabs.  In  this  way  North- 
ern Africa,  once  the  seat  of  a  high  civil- 
ization, became  a  howling  desert. 

The  Moors  passed  from  their  domin- 
ion of  one  master  after  another,  indiffer- 
ent alike  to  each.  Tending  their  flocks, 
they  wandered  hither  and  thither  for  pas- 
turage, varying  their  quiet  by  occasional 
revolts  when  too  grossly  oppressed,  and 
then  flying  away  into  mountain  nooks 
until  the  clamor  was  ended. 

They  were  ignorant,  and  their  life  was 


rude;  their  religion  was  a  jargon  of 
Pagan  and  Mohammedan  ideas;  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  they 
became  enthusiastic  Moslems,  and  iden- 
tified themselves  with  Arab  interests.  In 
A.  D.  708  the  reigning  Kalif,  Valid  I., 
sent  into  Egypt  an  army,  said  to  contain 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  under  one  of 
their  bravest  leaders,  General  Moussa- 
ben-Nazir.  He  subdued  the  hereditary 
enemy  of  the  Moors,  of  Mauritania,  the 
Berbers  of  Barbary,  gained  the  allegiance 
of  the  Moors  and  prepared  to  carry  his 
victorious  spears  into  Spain.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century  the  Visi- 
goth, Euric,  had  gained  possession  of  all 
Spain,  and  this  line  of  Visigothic  kings, 
nominally  Christians,  though  learned  and 
practiced  in  vice,  still  retained  their 
power  and  place.  But  Moussa-ben- 
Nazir  came,  and  upon  the  battle-field  of 
Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  .714  A.  D.,  King 
Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Visigoth  rulers, 
met  his  death,  and  in  a  few  months  all 
Spain  had  fallen  under  Arab  rule. 

These  Visigoth  Spaniards  were  treated 
with  leniency  by  their  Arab  conquerors; 
their  churches,  their  religious  faith,  their 
officials,  remained  to  them;  1;heir  con- 
querors exacted  only  the  tribute  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  their 
kings.  The  Spanish  cities  yielded  quiet- 
ly to  the  Arabs,  and  Queen  Egilona, 
Roderick's  widow,  with  the  consent  of 
both  peoples,  was  married  to  Abdelazis, 
son  of  Gen.  Nazir,  and  he  afterward  be- 
came Governor  of  Spain.  Had  the 
Arabs  .been   content,   they  might   have 
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strengthened  their  power  in  Spain  and 
altered  all  her  subsequent  history,  but 
they  became  fired  to  win  France  as  well, 
and  finally  lost  all.  Charles  Martel  met 
them  on  the  battle-field  of  Tours,  733  A. 
D.  Three  hundred  thousand  men  fell, 
but  France  was  saved.  Once  again  they 
tried  this  cause,  and  once  again  Charles 
Martel  defeated  their  purpose. 

A  Visigothic  Prince,  Pelagius  by  name, 
headed  an  insurrection  about  this  time, 
made  some  conquests,  animated  the 
Spanish  heart,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  purpose  that  finally  overthrew  the 
Arab  Moors.  His  son-in-law,  who  is 
called  King  Alphonso  I.,  gained  Asturia, 
and  part  Of  Leon,  and  his  kingdom  was 
slowly  growing  in  the  following  year, 
while  the  Arabs  were  contending  who 
should  be  Governor.  The  people  over 
in  Damascus  had  years  previously  dis- 
agreed as  to  who  should  be  Kalif,  and 
a  division  was  made  which  to  this  day 
separates  Turk  and  Persian.  Some  had 
clamored  for  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of 
Mohammed,  and  were  called  the  "Ali- 
des."  Another  party  had  insisted  upon 
having  Moravias  Goo  of  Syria,  for  Kalif; 
these  are  called  "The  Ommiades."  This 
latter  party  had  conquered  and  held  the 
power  for  nearly  an  hundred  years,  when 
the  ruling  Kalif  was  supplanted,  and  the 
family  treacherously  murdered,  save  one 
called  Abderamus.  The  Arabs  in  Spain 
sent  for  him  and  made  him  "Kalif  of  the 
West."  Spain  became  independent, 
and  was  never  reunited  with  the  Arabian 
Empire. 

Abderamus,  surnamed  "The  Just," 
established  the  capital  at  Cordova,  where 
he  instituted  schools,  and  encouraged 
the  arts  and  sciences;  medicine,  astron- 
omy, and  mathematics  were  especially 
cultivated.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an 
eloquent*  poet  withal.  He  built  a  mag- 
nificent palace,  and  a  grand  mosque, 
supported  by  three  hundred  marble  col- 
umns. It  had  twenty-five  bronze  doors 
and  was  lighted  by  five  thousand  lamps. 
Hither  came  the  faithful  Moslems  of 
Spain  upon  their  pilgrimages,  as  they  of 
Arabia  gathered  at  Mecca. 

This  new  Kalif  did  not  persecute  the 
Spaniards,  and  he  encouraged  marriage 


between  the  races,  but  he  still  continued 
to  exact  the  tribute  of  a  hundred  young 
women  as  the  price  of  peace.  After 
Abderamus's  death,  many  petty  states 
sprang  up,  each  having  its  own  Arab 
ruler.  Spanish  power  steadily  increased, 
and  Alphonso,  "the  Chaste,"  who  held 
the  throne,  refused  the  tribute  of  an 
hundred  maidens.  The  entire  north  of 
Spain  declared  itself  opposed  to  Arab- 
Moorish  rule.  For  fifty  years  almost 
continuous  warfare  was  going  on,  and 
Alphonso's  power  grew  stronger. 

Abderamus  II.,  who  had  founded  a 
school  of  music,  and  had  a  hundred  of 
his  own  children  to  educate,  had  lived 
and  died.  Then  came  Abderamus  III., 
who  ruled  at  Cordova,  about  912.  He 
continued  the  war  with  the  Spanish  and 
had  an  extensive  navy  to  aid  him.  This 
Kalif  had  a  famously  beautiful  wife,  for 
whom  he  built  a  palace,  magnificent  be- 
yond words.  The  Emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople sent  him  forty  fine  granite  pillars, 
and  he  had  besides,  so  they  tell  us, 
twelve  hundred  other  pillars  of  Italian 
and  Spanish  marble.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  gold  ornaments  set  with 
precious  stones,  silver  fountains  sprin- 
kled the  courts  with  perfumed  waters, 
which  fell  into  snowy  alabaster  basins. 
There  were  six  thousand  women  and 
slaves  who  dwelt  there.  Doubtless  this 
story  may  have  been  exaggerated,  but 
certainly  if  such  extravagance  prevailed 
there  is  no  reason  to  wonder  that  the 
nation  finally  fell  before  its  enemies. 

This  Kalif  was,  however,  the  richest 
monarch  in  Europe.  Under  his  rule 
were  eighty  great  cities,  and  three  hun- 
dred of  the  second  class.  Cordova,  the 
capital,  had  two  hundred  thousand 
houses,  and  nine  hundred  public  baths. 
The  Moors  held  all  Portugal  and  all  the 
finest  and  most  fertile  part  of  Spain. 
They  were  proficient  in  agriculture. 
They  had  silver  and  gold  mines;  they 
manufactured  silks;  they  gathered  the 
finest  corals,  pearls,  and  rubies  from 
their  own  domains.  Their  Arab  poets, 
physicians,  and  scholars  were  celebrated. 
Alphonso  even  engaged  two  of  their 
scholars  as  tutors  for  his  son.  Moorish 
law  was  very  simple.     Once  a  week  the 
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Kalif  gave  a  public  hearing  to  his  peo- 
ple. The  guilty  were  punished  at  once. 
Law-suits  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
"Cadis."  Each  party  pleaded  his  cause 
personally;  the  sentence  was  immedi- 
ately executed. 

From  the  death  of  Abderamus  III., 
Arabian-Moorish  power  steadily  de- 
clined. The  people  were  divided  by 
factions,  and  now  the  Spanish  King  of 
Castile  invited  the  Moors  of  Africa  to 
assist  him  in  gaining  all  Spain  for  him- 
self and  his  father-in-law,  Benabad,  the 
Arabian  King  of  Seville.  Prince  Joseph 
of  Morrocco  accepted,  and  crossing  the 
sea  attacked  and  conquered  King  Al- 
phonso  1097,  A.  D.  Then  turning 
against  King  Benabad  of  Seville,  he 
overcame  the  Spanish  Arab  by  strategy; 
sent  him  and  his  sons  to  prison  in  Africa 
and  obliged  the  daughters  to  work  for 
the  support  of  their  family  in  prison. 
This  action  of  the  Moors  united  all  the 
Spanish  Princes  against  them.  They 
were  attacked  on  all  sides.  In  1211  the 
African  Moor,  Prince  El  Nazir,  pro- 
claimed a  "Holy  War"  and  entered 
Spain  with  600,000  men. 

Alphonso,  "the  Noble,"  King  of  Cas- 
tile, sent  to  all  European  courts,  begging 
"the  aid  of  all  Christian  Princes"  Pope, 
Innocent  III.  proclaimed  a  crusade. 
Roderique,  Bishop  of  Toledo,  preached 
throughout  France  to  raise  an  army. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  Toledo.  From 
Italy  and  France  came  60,000  crusaders. 
All  Spain  was  in  arms.  The  united 
forces  met  the  Moors  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sierra  Morena  mountains.  El  Nazir 
held  the  mountain  passes,  but  a  shep- 
herd led  the  opposing  army  by  a  secret 
way,  across  stream  and  rock.  They 
prepared  for  the  battle  by  two  days' 
prayer,  by  confession,  by  partaking  of 
the  Sacrament.  On  the  sixteenth  of 
July,  1212,  the  armies  of  Spain  formed  in 
three  divisions,  each  commanded  by  a 
King,  and  solemnly  descended  toward 
the  valley.  There  the  Moors  were 
collected  without  rank  or  order.  El 
Nazir  stationed  himself  upon  a  little 
height,  surrounded  by  a  band  of  chains, 
with  the  Koran  in  one  hand  and  a  drawn 
sabre  in  the  other.     They  were  attacked 


on  all  sides.  El  Nazir  fled,  thousands 
were  slain.  The  Archbishop  of  Toledo 
chanted  a  Te  Deum  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  the  famous  battle  of  Toledo. 
The  chances  were  fearfully  against  the 
Moors,  as  they  were  armed  with  lances 
and  were  nearly  naked.  The  Christian 
forces  wore  armor.  The  Moorish  style 
of  combat  was  to  rush  on  like  lightning, 
strike  a  blow,  fly  away,  then  wheel  sud- 
denly and  strike  again.  Such  combat- 
ants could  never  withstand  a  disciplined 
force  bearing  steadily  against  them. 

El  Nazir  returned  to  Africa  and  died. 
The  Moors  remained  quiet  until  1224, 
when  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile  made 
war  upon  them,  and  took  *  Cordova 
which  had  been  held  by  the  Arab  Moors 
for  five  hundred  years.  The  grand 
mosque  was  converted  into  a  Christian 
Church.  Yet  the  Moors,  consolidated 
into  one  people,  held  Seville  and  Gra- 
nada, and  the  entire  coast  of  Southern 
Spain.  A  new  leader  rose  in  their 
emergency,  an  Arab  shepherd  named 
Mohammed  Alhamar;  he  raised  an  army, 
and  in  1236  was  made  king  of  a  new 
kingdom,  having  Granada  as  its  capitol. 
Each  of  the  two  hills  of  the  city  was 
crowned  with  a  fortress.  One  was  called 
the  Alhambra.  The  city  was  charmingly 
situated;  one  river  flowed  through  it, 
another  washed  its  walls.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  broad  plain  terminated 
upon  the  north  by  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains;  the  other  sides  were  enclosed 
with  hills  clad  with  olive  and  lemon 
trees.  The  gardens,  orchards,  and 
orange  groves,  with  their  rich  soil,  pro- 
duced all  fruits  and  grains.  The  climate 
was  one  of  everlasting  summer.  Moun- 
tain breezes  softened  the  air,  and  flowers 
bloomed  there  constantly. 

For  two  hundred  years  these  glorious 
scenes  were  traversed,  trampled,  de- 
stroyed by  hostile  armies,  and  the  sweet 
air  polluted  by  the  dead  of  two  great 
contending  nations.  The  territory  of 
Granada  was  eighty  leagues  in  length 
from  Gibraltar  to  its  northern  boundary, 
and  thirty  leagues  wide.  There  were 
three  fine  harbors.  There  were  very 
rich  mines.  Two  small  Moorish  States 
would  not  join  them  and  soon  fell  under 
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Spanish  power.  And  revolts  among  the 
people  of  Granada  so  hampered  their 
King  Alhamar  that  he  was  obliged  to 
become  a  vassal  of  Ferdinand,  and  even 
join  him  in  conquering  Seville.  The 
banished  inhabitants,  100,000,  took 
refuge  in  Granada.  Some  years  of  peace 
following,  their  wealth  increased.  They 
had  a  standing  army  of  100,000  men,  and 
a  large  corps  of  warrior  knights.  In 
1252  or  thereabouts  Alphonso  died,  and 
in  1273,  the  King  of  Granada  passed 
away,  leaving  new  rulers  upon  the 
thrones. 

Mohammed  II.  took  the  crown  of  his 
father,  and  during  his  reign  the  world- 
famous  palace  of  the  Alhambra  was 
built  beside  the  old  fortress  of  Alhambra. 
The  Moors  had  no  special  system  of 
architecture,  and  the  exterior  of  their 
buildings  was  not  attractive,  but  within 
they  were  lavish  of  pillars,  frescoes,  and 
other  ornaments.  Mohammed  III.  came 
to  the  throne  of  Granada;  the  Spanish 
States  warred  against  him,  Ferdinand 
IV.  took  Gibraltar  and  expelled  its  in- 
habitants. As  they  were  marching  out 
an  old  man  passed  the  King.  Said  he, 
"King  of  Castile,  what  injury  have  I 
done  thee  or  thine?  Thy  great  grand- 
father drove  me  from  my  native  Seville; 
thy  grandfather,  Aiphonso,  drove  me 
from  Xeres;  thy  father  exiled  me  from 


Tariffe;  I  came  to  find  a  grave  at  Gibral- 
tar; thy  hate  pursues  me  here;  tell  me 
where  on  earth  I  can  die  unmolested  by 
the  Christians." 

"Cross  the  sea,"  answered  the  Prince, 
and  sent  the  man  to  Africa. 

After  Isabella  of  Castile  married  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon,  and  the  two  kingdoms 
became  one  government,  they  deter- 
mined to  root  the  Moors  out  of  Spain. 
City  after  city  fell  until  Granada  alone 
remained.  The  Spanish  King  laid  siege 
to  this  in  1491.  The  city  had  two  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants.  The  siege 
lasted  nine  months.  Boabdil  retired  to 
Africa  January  1st,  1492.  The  royal 
pair  entered  Granada  in  triumph  and 
the  Moorish  power  had  ended,  after 
having  lasted  782  years  in  all,  including 
both  the  Arabian-Moorish  and  African- 
Moorish  dynasties. 

The  Moors  were  a  peculiar  people; 
they  were  both  tender  and  cruel,  delicate 
and  barbarous.  The  women  were  won- 
derfully beautiful,  graceful,  and  slender. 
They  had  long,  black  hair,  snowy  teeth, 
scarlet  lips;  were  bright  and  lively  in 
conversation,  and  like  Turkish  women 
dressed  in  long  linen  robes.  They  live 
no  more  as  a  separate  people,  but  are 
merged  in  the  Arab  races  of  the  Barbary 
States. 

Amelia  V.  Petit  Ph.  M. 


SPRING. 


Gentle  Spring,  with  thy  sunlight  golden, 
Thy  singing  birds  and  thy  tender  skies, 

Gladly  we  welcome  thy  glory  olden, 
Olden,  yet  new  as  dear  Love  that  lies 

Deep  in  the  heart  as  a  blossoming  hope , 

Bursting  with  joy  as  thine  own  flowers  ope; 
Lovely  and  chaste  as  mine  own  precious  prize, 
My  babe,  decked  as  pure  and  as  sweet   as 
thine  eyes. 

Darling  Spring  thou  hast  many  lovers, 
But  deign  to  receive  on  thine  altar  bright 

A  gift,  tho'  poor,  from  a  heart  that  hovers 
In  grateful  joy  o'er  thy  sweet  delight; 

For  how  like  a  wak'ning  from  death  it  seems 

To  bathe  once  again  in  thy  livening  gleams. 
And  read  in  thine  innocent,  gentle  face 
The  tranquil  joy  of  a  heavenly  grace. 

Beautiful  Spring,  shall  we  ever,  ever 


Meet  thee  in  lands  that  are  all  thine  own, 
Where  winter  and  sorrow  and  death  can  never 

Re-visit  the  heart  in  a  darkness  lone? 
Oh,  say,  shall  we  linger  in  joy  on  that  shore 
All  golden,  and  mellow,  and  walk  evermore 

In  the  light  of  a  spring-time  immortal;  where 
love 

Is  unfading  and  glad  in  its  realms  above? 

Blessed  Spring,  when  my  soul  inherits 
A  mead  eternal,  and  this  poor  clay 

They  devote  to  earth,  let  thy  sweet  bird  spirit 
Sing  over  my  grave  the  livelong  day! 

Let  thy  sunlight  kiss,  and  thy  green  grass  wave, 

And  thy  young  leaves  rustle  a  dirge  o'er  my 
grave, 
And  the  beacon  light  of  thine  evening  star 
Whisper  peace  to  my  loved  fiom   my  home 
afar!  Ruby  Lamont. 
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JOSEPH    SMITH    AND   THE 
WITNESSES. 

We  are  told  that  Joseph  Smith  was  an 
impostor;  that  all  his  stories  concerning 
the  visitation  of  angels  were  blasphemous 
falsehoods. 

But  the  claim  that  Mormonism  was  of 
miraculous  origin  does  not  rest  alone 
upon  the  testimony  of  Joseph  Smith. 
The  Three  Witnesses  bore  solemn  wit- 
ness that  they  had  been  shown  the  plates 
and  the  engravings  thereon  by  an  angel 
from  heaven;  and  that  they  knew  they 
had  been  translated  by  the  gift  and 
power  of  God,  for  his  voice  had  declared 
it  unto  them.  Naturally,  therefore,  the 
same  imputation  of  imposture  is  charged 
upon  Oliver  Cowdery,  David  Whitmer 
and  Martin  Harris. 

The  controversy  admits  of  but  two- 
suppositions.  Either  Smith,  Cowdery, 
Whitmer  and  Harris  were  impostors  or 
they  were  honest  men.  Let  us  examine 
the  two  positions  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ence. 

Had  Joseph  Smith  been  an  impostor 
who  had  secured  the  assistance  of  three 
men  as  perjured  witnesses  to  his  scheme, 
we  would  have  found  him  loading  his 
fellow  conspirators  with  high  offices,  and, 
as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  with  spoils 
wrested  from  the  dupes  of  his  false  pre- 
tensions. We  would  have  seen  him 
straining  every  nerve  to  maintain  the 
friendship  or  co-operation  of  his  fellow- 
conspirators.  If  they  had  threatened 
rebellion,  he  would  have  purchased  their 
silence. 

But  such  are  not  the  facts.  The  wit- 
nesses were  comparatively  obscure  in 
the  councils  of  the  Church.  Instead  of 
gaining  riches  through  their  connection 
with  Joseph  Smith,  they  each  sacrificed 
not  only  means  but  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cessful futures  to  Mormonism.     Far  from 


seeking  to  retain  the  alliance  of  these 
men  improperly,  Joseph,  on  many  occa- 
sions previous  to  their  apostasy  saw  fit 
to  reprove  them  privately  and  publicly, 
and  even  through  revelations  which  he 
professed  to  receive.  Finally,  no  longer 
able  to  bear  their  insubordination,  or  to 
tolerate  their  actions,  they  were,  each  in 
his  day,  excommunicated  from  the 
Church,  which  they  had  been  so  instru- 
mental in  establishing,  by  the  very  man, 
whom  the  world  regards  as  their  arch 
and  fellow  conspirator;  and,  moreover, 
under  circumstances  calculated  to  arouse 
a  thirst  for  vengeance,  for  they  were  cast 
out  under  charges  that  wounded  not 
only  their  pride,  but  impugned  their 
moral  worth.  Such  action  is  the  action 
of  an  honest  man.  Conscious  of  his  divine 
mission,  assured  that  Mormonism  would 
prosper  though  Satan  might  shake  its 
very  foundations,  Joseph  Smith  rose, 
equal  to  the  occasion  and  to  his  mission, 
and  would  not  tolerate  iniquity  in  the 
Church,  though  the  witnesses  themselves 
were  the  wrong-doers.  There  can  be  no 
stronger  argument  addressed  to  the  ex- 
perience of  mankind,  no  deduction  more 
in  harmony  with  the  probability  of  hu- 
man action,  than  the  argument  and  the 
deduction,  that  since  Joseph  Smith  rose 
up  and  cast  from  him  in  disgrace  his 
three  coadjutors  in  the  establishment  of 
Mormonism,  they  were  not  therefore  his 
fellows  in  conspiracy. 

Joseph  Smith's  action  in  these  matters 
was  not  therefore  of  a  conspirator  seek- 
ing to  conciliate  fellow-conspirators,  who 
had  it  within  their  power  to  arouse  his 
followers  from  the  slumber  of  delusion. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  enquire 
whether  the  conduct  of  the  witnesses 
subsequent  to  excommunication  was 
such  as  we  might  look  for  in  men  suf- 
ficiently degraded  to  bear  false  witness 
in  a  matter  of  such  importance,  who  had 
been  ignominiously  spurned  by  a  partner 
in  crime. 

We  should  expect  men  of  a  nature  so 
despicable  to  stop  at  no  effort  to  accom- 
plish the  ruin  and  disgrace  of  their  offen- 
der. The  testimony  would  have  been 
denied;  the  details  of  the  cnnspiracy, 
and  the  nature  of  the  propositions  made, 
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would  have  been  disclosed;  and  every 
argument  put  forth  of  which  the  circum- 
stances were  capable,  in  a  grand  effort 
to  break  down  the  structure  in  which 
their  enemy  so  much  prided  himself. 
Human  nature  would  suggest  no  other 
course;  that  is,  human  nature  so  de- 
graded as  opponents  of  Mormonism 
would  have  us  believe  the  witnesses 
were:  Even  the  worm  turns  upon  the 
heel  that  crushes  it. 

What  we  might  expect  from  dishonest 
men  is  just  what  did  not  occur  in  the 
cases  of  these  men.  They  probably  dis- 
liked Joseph  Smith,  they  even  thought 
him  a  fallen  prophet,  but  their  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  by 
which  Joseph  must  stand  or  fall,  they 
never  questioned.  Two  of  them, 
stricken  with  sorrow,  full  of  expressions 
of  the  deepest  repentance,  came  back  to 
the  people  they  had  left  and  died  in  the 
fellowship  of  Christ.  The  third  never 
returned  to  the  fold,  but  he  continued  to 
bear  a  fervent  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon  and  with  his  dying 
breath  solemnly  reiterated  it. 

Among  the  many  powerful  arguments 
that  tend  to  establish  the  divinity  of  Mor- 
monism, there  are  none  stronger  than 
the  history  of  the  relations  of  Joseph 
Smith  to  the  Three  witnesses,  and  the 
lives  of  those  witnesses  in  regard  to  their 
early  testimony. 


James  Russell  Lowell,  the  poet,  scholar 
and  republican,  says  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land, that  he  is  one  of  the  very  best 
Presidents  the  country  has  had.  And 
we  fancy  there  are  very  few  people,  not 
blinded  by  prejudice,  who  will  not  agree 
with  this  opinion.  Cleveland  is  more 
than  brilliant,  he  is  sound;  he  is  more 
than  experienced,  for  he  is  honest,  and 
laboriously  conscientious  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty.  He  seems  to  slight  noth- 
ing. Every  matter  that  should  receive 
the  attention  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  nation,  gets  that  attention  under  the 
present  incumbent.  Subordinates  do 
not  run  the  government.  He  is  superior 
to  the  clamor  of  party,  and  has  demon- 
strated himself  to  be  free  from  demagog- 
ism.  The  multitude  may  howl  and  howl, 


but  Cleveland  goes  straight  ahead  in  the 
course  he  has  marked  out  for  himself. 
He  makes  no  promises;  he,  therefore, 
has  no  political  and  perhaps  unworthy 
debts  to  pay.  The  character  of  the  man 
is  nowhere  better  shown  than  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  army.  If  there  is  an  ap- 
pointment to  make,  it  is  said  he  can- 
vasses the  list  of  applicants  thoroughly, 
makes  up  his  own  mind  who  is  best 
fitted,  and  then,  irrespective  of  the 
wishes  of  Senator  this  or  that,  appoints 
him — very  unlike  most  of  our  Executives 
who  have  appointed  either  inefficient 
officers,  without  just  claim  to  promotion, 
or  even  civilians,  at  the  request  of  some 
political  favorite.  Cleveland  will  be  re- 
nominated, and  we  hope,  re-elected. 


What  is  the  future  of  electricity?  The 
invention  of  the  telegraph  dates  back 
scarcely  more  than  fifty  years;  electrical 
knowledge  is  therefore  in  its  infancy,  yet 
we  have  not  only  the  telegraph,  but  the 
telephone,  the  arc  and  incandescent 
systems  of  street  and  house  lighting, 
the  telephone,  and  now  comes  the 
"wizard"  Edison  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  perfection  of  the  phono- 
graph, the  instrument  that  records  the 
sounds  of  the  voice  upon  a  sheet  of 
metal  from  which  at  a  distance  however, 
great  or  a  time  however  remote  "they 
may  be  reproduced.  Lines  of  street 
cars  both  in  Europe  and  America  are 
propelled  by  electricity,  and  the  propul- 
sion of  boats,  now  in  an  experimental 
stage,  is  promised  in  the  near  future. 
The  electric  motor  is  coming  into  almost 
universal  use  in  the  running  of  printing 
presses,  sewing  machines,  elevators, 
ventilating  fans,  machinist  lathes,  etc. 
The  storage  of  electricity  is  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  it  will  not  be  many 
years  before  we  may  telephone  our 
orders  to  the  electric  works  for  so  much 
electricity  which  will  be  delivered  to  us 
in  a  box  and  with  which  we  may  run  our 
sewing  machines,  light  our  houses,  turn 
our  little  lathes,  ventilate  our  rooms,  and, 
perhaps,  heat  them.  It  is  said  that 
before  long  nearly  all  mechanical  work 
requiring  less  than  fifty  horse  power  will 
be  done  by  electric  motors.     Think,  too, 
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of  the  possibilities  of  introducing,  with 
strait  and  level  tracks  and  electricity 
applied  to  every  wheel  of  the  train.  It 
is  said  that  thirty  per  cent,  of  gross 
power  of  stationary  engines  is  lost  in 
driving  lines  of  shafting  before  any 
power  is  delivered  for  actual  work;  this 
loss  is  prevented  by  the  use  of  electricity, 
as  is  also  the  loss  arising  in  mills  from 
keeping  the  entire  system  of  belts  and 
shafting  in  continuous  motion.  The  ad- 
vantage, moreover,  of  regulating  the 
speed  of  each  machine  according  to  the 
work  it  has  to  perform,  and  of  not  run- 
ning all  machines  at  the  same  speed,  is 
obvious.  Some  enthusiast  proposes  to 
convert  the  wasted  energy  of  Niagara 
Falls  into  electric  currents  to  be  distri- 
buted for  hundreds  of  miles  in  all  direc- 
tions. While  we  may  wait  long  for  this 
to  be  accomplished,  each  day  will  bring 
forth  its  great  electrical  discovery  or 
application. 


The  sudden  death  of  Chief  Justice 
Waite  has  rendered  vacant  the  highest 
judicial  office  in  the  government,  and 
the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the 
President.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  been  described  truth- 
fully as  the  most  exalted  tribunal  on 
earth.  It  is  the  court  of  last  resort  on 
all  constitutional  questions  in  a  nation, 
among  the  most  powerful  on  earth,  in 
which  the  Constitution  is  supreme.  The 
Constitution  defines  governmental  au- 
thority, but  the  Supreme  Court  defines 
the  Constitution.  That  august  tribunal 
is  superior  to  all  and  yet  knows  no 
superior.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that 
the  position  is  esteemed  so  highly  by  the 
nation.  The  President  has  nominated 
Melville  W.  Fuller,  of  Chicago,  to  the 
vacancy.  His  practice  is  reputed  to  be 
worth  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  yet 
it  is  stated  that  he  will  accept  the  nomi- 
nation with  its  salary  of  ten  thousand 
five  hundred  a  year.  During  the  cen- 
tury's existence  of  the  government, 
there  have  been  seven  chief  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  of  these,  Mar- 
shall, Taney  and  Waite,  served,  in  the 
aggregate,  seventy-five  years.  The 
comparative  obscurity  of  the   nominee 


has  been  much  commented  upon.  He 
has  never  held  office,  and  is  in  no  sense 
a  man  of  national  reputation.  That, 
however,  means  nothing  since  the 
chances  are  quite  as  great  that  the  lawyer 
who  has  avoided  politics  and  has  devoted 
himself  constantly  to  his  profession,  is 
quite  as  well  equipped  for  the  office  as 
he  who  has  sought  political  preferment. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Fuller  has  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  law,  and  his  prominent 
position  at  the  head  of  the  Chicago  bar, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
the  English  and  Eastern  States'  custom 
of  specializing  the  various  branches  of 
the  law  is  comparatively  unknown  in  the 
west,  are  sufficient  proof  of  that  state- 
ment. John  Say,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  John 
Routledge,  John  Marshall,  Roger  Brooke 
Taney,  and  Salmon  P.  Chase  were  all 
men  of  national  reputation;  Myron  R. 
Waite  had  never  held  important  office, 
and  was  known  chiefly  as  one  of  the 
legal  representatives  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Geneva  Conference.  Of 
all,  Marshall  stands  out  as  the  greatest 
jurist.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he 
was  "Conscience  made  flesh,  Reason  in- 
carnate." 


Mayor  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  of  New  York 
City,  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  have 
been  engaged  in  an  interesting  controver- 
sy for  several  months.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary for  the  mayor  to  permit  the  Irish 
or  the  German  or  other  flag  to  float  from 
the  City  Hall  on  the  occasion  of  an  Irish 
or  German  or  other  holiday.  It  was 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise  to 
our  foreign  born  population,  therefore, 
when  Mayor  Hewitt  refused  to  honor  the 
custom  by  forbidding  the  flying  of  the 
Irish  flag  from  that  building,  on  St.  Pat- 
rick's day.  The  mayor  was  of  opinion 
that  the  stars  and  stripes  were  about  the 
proper  thing,  and  the  only  proper  thing, 
to  float  from  a  municipal  building.  Of 
course  the  board  of  aldermen  have 
passed  an  ordinance,  over  his  veto  by  the 
way,  giving  a  majority  of  its  members 
authority  to  determine  what  flag  or  flags 
may  be  displayed  from  the  City  Hall.  In 
his  veto  message,  the  mayor  went  into 
the    controversy,    with   a    thoroughness 
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calculated  to  widen  the  breach  between 
himself  and  the  un- Americanized  Irish. 
The  Irish-born,  he  pointed  out,  consti- 
tuted 27  per  cent  of  the  board  of  alder- 
men, 28  per  cent  of  the  police  force,  and 
about  the  same  per  centage  of  every 
other  department  of  the  city  government, 
while  they  constituted  but  16.46  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  the  city.  And  these 
figures  do  not  include  natives  of  Irish 
parentage.  The  mayor  did  not  stop 
here,  he  gives  the  following  statistics  of 
the  nationality  of  the  inmates  of  public 
poor  houses,  prisons  asylums,  etc.,  under 
charge  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charities 
and  Corrections. 

Per  centage  of 
Population  ac- 
cording to  Birth 
United  States,         60.3 
Germany,  13.5 

Ireland,  16.5 

Other  nationalities,  9.7 


Per  centage  of 
Admisiotis  to  Pub- 
lic Institutions. 
36.2 
12.3 
36.8 
14.7 


Total, 


The  table  speaks  for  itself.  While  the 
Irish  per  centage  of  paupers  and  crimin- 
als is  double  their  per  centage  of  the 
population,  the  native  born  citizens  fur- 
nish but  one-half,  the  Germans  do  not 
quite  equal,  and  all  other  nations  com- 
bined only  one  and  a  half  times  their 
proportionate  per  centages.  The  mayor 
is   right,    we  have  too    many  "Irish  in 


America,"  "Germans  in  America,"  etc., 
and  too  few  patriotic  foreign-born  citi- 


There  are  those  who  regard  Count 
Tolstoi,  the  Russian,  as  the  greatest  liv- 
ing novelist  and  among  the  greatest  the 
world  has  produced.  He  is  eminently  a 
Christian  and  a  moral  writer.  We  intro- 
duced in  the  last  number  a  short  story 
by  him,  written  for  Russian  peasantry, 
but  interesting  to  all  mankind  by  reason 
of  its  powerful  though  simple  portrayal 
of  some  aspects  of  human  nature  and 
human  folly. 


A  true  man  never  frets  about  his  place 
in  the  world,  but  just  slides  into  it  by  the 
gravitation  of  his  nature,  and  swings 
there  as  easily  as  a  star. — Chapin. 

Dr.  Goodall,  Provost  of  Eton  School, 
having  been  made  a  Canon  of  Windsor, 
was  congratulated  by  a  young  lady,  who 
requested  him  to  give,  in  honor  of  his 
preferment,  a  ball  to  the  ladies  of  Eton 
and  Windsor. 

As  she  finished  her  request,  she  hap- 
pened to  touch  his  wig  with  her  fan,  and 
caused  some  of  the  powder  to  fly  out. 

"My  dear,"  answered  the  doctor,  "you 
see  you  can  get  the  powder  out  of  the 
canon,  but  not  the  ball." 


LIBERTY    AND    LAW. 


Liberty  and  law  sustain  relations  to 
each  other  which  should  be  understood 
by  every  member  of  society.  Inde- 
pendence, liberty  and  freedom  are  words 
so  frequently  heard  and  commonly  used 
as  to  produce  little  consideration  of  their 
real  importance  or  worth,  even  in  this 
"land  of  liberty"  and  "home  of  the 
free;" 

As  there  is  no  such  condition  as  in- 
dependence— absolute  independence  for 
man,  it  being  only  a  relative  term,  and 
seldom  appropriately  used,  it  will  not  be 
considered  here~but  liberty  and  freedom, 
essentials  to  our  happiness,  are  worth 
inquiring  after.     They  are  what  all  wish 


to  enjoy,  what  all  live  for,  frequently 
fight  for,  and  for  which  many  die.  "Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death,"  is  claimed 
to  be  the  wisest  saying  of  a  brave  patriot. 
If  death  is  actually  preferable  to  life 
without  liberty,  our  very  nature  demands 
that  we  search  after  liberty  while  life 
lasts. 

This  treasure,  indispensable  to  man's 
happiness,  can  only  be  found  inside  the 
limits  prescribed  by  law;  never  outside 
of  them.  Liberty  is  bounded  by  law, 
and  this  fact  determines  their  true  re- 
lation. 

If  a  person  is  ever  free  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty,  it  is  because  law 
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or  something  superior  to  the  law  has 
made  him  so.  All  are  amenable  to  law. 
There  is  no  freedom  from  this  condition. 
It  is  applicable  to  all  intelligent  beings, 
and  to  all  material  things.  Law  pre- 
scribes our  bounds,  limits  our  actions, 
determines  and  guarantees  our  liberties. 
A  knowledge  of  law,  therefore,  is 
necessary  to  the  enjoyment  and  due  ap- 
preciation of  liberty.  If  we  keep  the 
law  it  has  no  other  demand  upon  us, 
and  we  are  secured  in  all  the  liberty  and 
happiness  the  law  provides  for. 

So  far  as  our  political  liberties  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  secured  to  us  by  human 
enactments,  and  these  laws  framed  by 
humanity  in  all  its  many  stages  or  grades 
of  civilization  and  experience,  partake 
only  of  that  degree  of  perfection  that 
belongs  to  the  people,  tribe,  or  nation 
from  which  they  emanate.  They  conse- 
quently differ  very  materially  in  the  ex- 
tent of  the  liberty  guaranteed,  and  the 
freedom  which  attaches  to  the  exercise 
of  those  liberties.  Those  enjoyed  under 
*>a  republican  form  of  government,  such 
as  that  of  the  American  people  and  na- 
tion, are  generally  esteemed  above  all 
others,  as  being  best  suited  to  the  high- 
est state  and  condition  of  civilized  so- 
ciety. But  while  recognized  as  the  best 
that  humanity  affords,  it  is  not  what  is 
claimed  for  that  higher  law  which  is  per- 
fect and  competent  to  secure  all  the  lib- 
erty and  freedom  suited  to  a  much  higher 
state  of  civilization  and  intelligence  than 
belong  to  earth. 

As  one  form  of  human  government  on 
earth  is  superior  to  another  in  affording 
and  securing  these  blessings  to  man,  he 
is  wise,  and  justified  only  when  he 
chooses  the  best  that  comes  to  his  know- 
ledge and  is  attainable. 

It  is  written  "the  law  of  God  is  per- 
fect"— a  perfect  law  of  liberty; — that, 
then,  is  the  law  we  are  bound  to  choose, 
and  no  intelligent  being  can  ask  or  de- 
sire more.  Liberty  and  law,  perfect,  full 
and  complete  in  their  application  to 
humanity  is  the  law  we  need  to  learn 
and  the  liberty  we  wish  to  enjoy.  This 
law  being  perfect,  will  certainly  give  to 
man  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  natural, 
rights,   develop  to  the  highest  possible 


degree  his  love  of  liberty,  and  make  him 
as  free  as  truth  and  law  are  free. 

Paul's  exhortation  to  the  people  to 
"stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  hath  made  you  free,"  partook 
largely  of  the  spirit  and  inspiration  of 
Him  who  preferred  death  to  life  without 
liberty.  Those  made  free  by  the  Son, 
who  was  the  lawgiver,  He  declared  free 
indeed. 

Now  this  great  apostle  was  learned  in 
the  law,  and  reasoned  with  great  force 
of  argument  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  law  of  the  spirit,  adapted  to 
the  spiritual  in  man,  superior  to  the  law 
which  governed  the  flesh;  that  one 
brought  life  and  peace,  while  the  other 
tended  to  death. 

One  law  governs  the  spiritually  mind- 
ed, and  another  law  the  carnally  minded. 
The  law  of  the  spirit  is  God's  law,  and 
when  reason  in  man  accepts  the  law  and 
forms  its  judgment,  he  feels  under  obli- 
gations to  obey  it.  In  this  matter  of 
obedience  or  disobedience  no  question 
of  motives  can  justify  disobedience.  The 
law  requires  obedience,  and  when  a  man 
begins  to  look  about  for  motives  to  obey 
or  disobey,  he  is  guilty  of  disobedience, 
since  he  undertakes  to  decide  whether 
he  will  or  will  not  obey.  The  law  pre- 
cludes all  question  of  motives.  Law  is 
God's  reason  for  human  action.  Mo- 
tives are  the  devil's  reasons.  The  one 
degrades,  the  other  lifts  up  into  the 
spiritual  and  the  eternal.  Motives  have 
to  do  with  legislation,  with  law-making, 
but  not  with  law-abiding.  There  may  be 
reasons  for  changing  law;  but  while  in 
force  it  demands  obedience.  A  free 
will,  therefore,  acting  according  to  the 
true  idea  of  liberty,  will  always  conform 
to  the  admitted  law  of  right,  to  the  law 
of  the  spirit. 

Those  who  are  governed  bylaw — if  by 
the  law  of  God — may  enjoy  all  the  lib- 
erty of  sons  of  God,  and  be  perfected 
and  sanctified  by  the  same.  This  is  the 
highest  condition  attainable  and  is  only 
secured  by  submitting  to  law,  within  the 
dominion  of  which  liberty  and  freedom 
are  complete. 

Life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness— the  important  essentials  of  human 
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existence — are  not  to  be  found  outside  of 
law.  There  you  can  find  chaos,  anarchy, 
the  reign  of  passion,  the  bondage  of  sin, 
and  sorrow,  of  death,  from  all  of  which 
man  may  be  free  by  making  law  his 
shield  and  keeping  within  its  bounds. 

The  laws  relating  to  one's  being,  of 
both  body  and  mind,  the  laws  of  society, 
of  communities  and  nations,  but  above 
all,  the  law  of  God — that  law  which  im- 


plants divinity  in  man,  should  be  the 
study  of  every  one  who  would  see  hu- 
manity developed,  man  perfected,  and 
dwelling  where  liberty  and  love  are 
supreme,  where  wisdom  and  intelligence 
combined  make  sons  and  daughters  of 
God.  6".    W.  Richards. 


One  may  live  a  conqueror,  a  king,  a 
magistrate,  but  he  must  die  as  a  man. 
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PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES 

Of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  General  Con- 
ference, Saturday  and  Sunday,  June  2 
and  3,  1888.  Meetings  each  day  at  10 
a.m.,  2  p.m.  and  8  p.m. 

NOTICES. 

Railway  Service. — Special  round  trip 
tickets  at  a  single  fare  will  be  issued  as 
follows: 

By  the  Utah  Central;  the  D.  &  R.  G. 
Western;  the  Utah  &  Nevada,  and  the 
Sanpete  Valley  Railways,  from  all  sta- 
tions, good  going  from  June  1st,  to  June 
3d  inclusive,  and  good  returning  until 
and  including  June  7th. 

By  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Utah  & 
Northern  from  Montpelier,  Soda  Springs, 
Eagle  Rock  and  all  stations  south,  and 
from  Rock  Springs,  Evanston,  Coalville, 
and  all  stations  west,  good  going  from 
May  31st  to  June  3d  inclusive,  and  good 
returning  until  and  including  June  8th. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  by  the 
officers  of  Associations  in  Salt  Lake 
City  for  the  accommodation  of  visiting 
members,  who  are  requested  to  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Entertainment,  on 
arrival  of  trains  Friday,  at  the  railway 
stations,  or  at  the  north  door  of  the 
Assembly  Hall  between  meetings  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

All  officers  of  the  Associations  are 
requested  to  be  present'at  the  opening 
meeting,  and  to  occupy  seats  upon  the 
platform  during  the  Conference. 

FIRST   DAY,    SATURDAY,    JUNE    2. 

10  a.  m.     Glee,   Select    Male    Choir; 


Prayer;  Part  Song,  Select  Male  Choir; 
Opening  Address;  Lecture,  "Govern- 
ment of  the  Associations,"  Milton  H. 
Hardy;  Glee,  Select  Male  Choir;  Lec- 
ture, "Music  in  the  Associations,"  Evan 
Stephens;  Remarks;  Part  Song,  Select 
Male  Choir;  Benediction. 

2  p.  m.  Chorus,  "Welcome  to  All," 
Stephen's  Juvenile  Class;  Prayer;  Hymn, 
Stephen's  Juvenile  Class;  Statistical  Re- 
port, Secretary  George  C.  Lambert; 
Lecture,  "The  Study  and  Lessons  of 
History,"  J.  M.  Tanner;  Duet,  "Conso- 
lation," Nellie  Druce-Pugsley,  Bessie 
Dean;  Lecture,  "Libraries  and  Reading 
Rooms,"  James  A.  Langton;  Address; 
Anthem,  Stephens'  Juvenile  Class;  Ben- 
ediction. 

7:30  p,  m.  Organ  prelude,  Joseph  J. 
Daynes.  8  p.  m.  Hymn,  Ladies  and 
Children's  Chorus;  Prayer;  Hymn,  Ladies 
and  Children's  Chorus;  Lecture,  "Study 
of  the.,  Book  of  Mormon,"  Thomas  A. 
Shreeve;  Quartette,  "Soldier's  Fare- 
well," R.  C.  Easton,  H.  G.  Whitney, 
Heber  Goddard,  J.  D.  Spencer;  Lecture, 
"Science  in  the  Associations,"  James  E. 
Talmage;  Remarks;  Anthem,  "Song  of 
the  Redeemed,"  Stephens'  Opera  Com- 
pany; Benediction. 

SECOND  DAY,  SUNDAY,  JUNE  3. 

10  a.  m.  Hymn,  Tabernacle  Choir; 
prayer;  Hymn,  Tabernacle  Choir;  Ad- 
dress; Organ  solo,  "Pilgrim's  Song  of 
Hope,"  Joseph  J.  Daynes;  Lecture, 
"Home  Literature,"  Orson  F.  Whitney; 
Remarks;  Anthem,  Tabernacle  Choir; 
Benediction. 
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2  p.  m.  Hymn,  Tabernacle  Choir; 
Prayer;  Hymn,  Tabernacle  Choir;  Sacra- 
ment and  presentation  of  officers;  Epistle 
of  the  General  Superintendency;  Quar- 
tette, "Lord  Remember  Me,"  Lizzie 
Thomas,  Esther  S.  Grow,  W.  H.  Foster, 
M.  J.  Thomas;  Lecture,  "On  Studying 
the  Doctrines  of  the  Church,"  John 
Nicholson;  Remarks;  Anthem,  Taber- 
nacle Choir;  Benediction. 

7:50  p.  m.  Organ  Prelude,  Joseph  J. 
Daynes.  8  p.  m.  Chorus,  a.  "The 
Voice  of  the  Bridegroom,"  solo,  b.  Oh 
God  of  our  Fathers,"  G.  D.  Pyper, 
Zion's  Choral  Union;  Prayer;  Chorus, 
By  the  Rivers  we  Weep,"  Zion's  Choral 
Union;  Address;  Lecture,  "A  Course  of 
Reading,"  Junius  F.  Wells;  Solo,  a. 
"Soon  Dearest  Mother,  Edith  Din- 
woodey,  b.  "Beam  on  him  Tenderly," 
Agnes  Thomas;  Exhortation;  Remarks, 
Chorus,  "Hail  to  Belshazzar,"  Zion's 
Choral  Union;  Benediction. 


BIBLE. 
Lecture  XVII. — Joseph's  administra- 
tion as  governor  in  Egypt.  Time,  1689 
B.C.  Subdivisons:  His  plan  for  storing 
and  disposing  of  grain;  his  providing 
for  his  father's  house;  death  'and  burial 
of  his  father,  Jacob.  Reference,  Gen. 
xlix. 

MOSAIC     DISPENSATION. 

Lecture  XVIII.— Early  life  of  Moses. 
Time,  1571  B.  C.  Subdivisions:  His  par- 
entage; his  typical  name;  his  princely 
education;  his  military  career;  his  mar- 
riage with  the  princess  of  Ethiopia;  his 
flight  to  Midian;  his  chivalrous  defense 
of  the  daughters  of  Reuel.  Reference, 
Exodus  ii  and  iii.  Also  Josephus,  book 
II,  chapters  x  and  xi. 

TESTAMENT. 

Lecture  XIV. — Christ's  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  Time,  33  A.  D.  Subdivi- 
sions: The  prophetic  preparation;  the 
triumphal  march;  the  assertion  of  His 
authority  in  the  temple;  the  Pharisee 
mob;  the  Sadducee's  presumptive  in- 
quisition; the  Pharisaico-Sadducee  con- 
spiracy. References,  Matt.  xxi;Lukexix. 

Lecture  XV. — The  Lord's  Supper. 
Subdivisions:      The    preparation;      the 


sacredness  of  the  ordinance  instituted; 
the  condemnation  consequent  upon  its 
abuse.  References,  Matt,  xxvi;  Mark 
xiv;  Luke  xxii;  John  xii  and  xiii. 

Lecture  XVI. — Christ  in  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane.  Subdivisions:  The 
sorrowful  watchers;  the  thrice  repeated 
prayer;  the  Savior's  sublime  recognition 
of,  and  perfect  obedience  to  His  Father's 
will;  the  betrayal.  References,  Matt. 
xxvi;  Mark  xiv;  Luke  xxii. 

Lecture  XVII.— The  mock  trial  and 
condemnation.  1.  Before  the  High 
Priests;  2,  before  Herod;  3,  before 
Pilate;  the  brutal  scourging;  on  the  way 
to  Golgotha.  References,  Mark  xiv; 
Luke  xxiii;  John  xviii. 

Lecture  XVIII.  The  crucifixion  and 
burial.  Subdivisions:  The  manner  of 
execution;  the  throes  of  nature  on  both 
continents;  the  time  on  the  cross;  the 
obtaining  of  the  body  by  Joseph;  the 
preparation  of  the  body  for  the  sepul- 
cher;  the  time  in  the  tomb.  References, 
Matt,  xxvii;  Mark  xv. 

BOOK  OF  MORMON. 

Lecture  XVI.— Time,  401  to  362  B.  C. 
Enos  and  Jarom.  Subdivisions:  The 
worldly  mindedness  of  the  people;  the 
continual  warning  of  the  church  author- 
ities; the  wars  with  the  Lamanites.  Ref- 
erences, Books  of  Enos  and  of  Jarom. 

Lecture  XVII. — Discovery  of  Zara- 
hemla  by  Mosiah.  Subdivisions:  Cause 
of  Mosiah  leaving  his  people;  the  jour- 
ney toward  the  isthmus;  the  meeting 
with  the  people  of  Zarahemla;  their 
illiterate  infidel  condition;  their  mutual 
improvement  under  Mosiah's  system  of 
education;  their  union  with  the  people 
of  Mosiah;  the  account  in  stone  of  Cori- 
antumr,  the  Jaredite.  Reference,  Omni  I. 

Lecture  XVIII. — King  Benjamin's  ad- 
ministration. The  unauthorized  attempts 
of  his  subjects  to  possess  .the  land  of 
Nephi;  the  transfer  of  the  records  from 
the  recorder  Amalaki  to  the  king;  the 
special  training  of  the  three  sons  of 
King  Benjamin;  the  conferring  of  the 
official  trusts  upon  Mosiah;  the  calling  of 
a  special  conference;  Mosiah,  the  son  of 
Benjamin,  proclaimed  king  by  Divine 
authority;  King  Benjamin's  discourse. 
Reference,  Mosiah  i. 
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ORDERS  CAREFULLY  FILLED  AND  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

ROBERT  SHERWOOD,        Proprietor. 
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MANUFACTURERS 

Ladies',  Misses',  Children's,  Boys  and   Youths. 


L  D.  YOUNG, 

AOENT  FOR  UTAH 
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Orders  delivered  to  any  address  in  the  city,  or  furnished  at  the  yard  at  regular  rate*. 
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Mill  Work  in  all  its  Brunches. 
Oak,  Ash,  Cherry,  Walnut, 
Butternut,  Mahogany,  Spanish 
Cedar,  Prima  Vera,  Etc.,  in 
Stock.  Hard  and  Soft  Wood 
Mantels,  to  Order.  Stair  Build- 
ing a  Specialty. 
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One-half  Block  South   U.  C.  Depot 
SAL1  LAKE  CITY. 


■}       S.  J.  LYNN,  Supt. 


JOHN    READING, 

PIONEER 

Florist  of  Utah. 

TRI~.ES,     SHRUBS,     PLANTS      AND      SEEDS, 

Of  Every  Description,  Acclimated,  and  Warranted  to  be  Reliable. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Orders  by  Mail  Carefully  Attsaded  to. 


V.  ©.     Box     3glC- 
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n?{//u?a  tnv  aac/i[co?iai  D0  ccn/-J  vr/c?e 

/(//?/>  fj(  uiui  teccive  /nc  /icctute  and 
&     a  / 

fne  neat. 
& ne     6  c?l('Z(rai/(  ?     &?. 


■csnduta  Aee  at  /he  end  < 


^!      H«b«f  J    Grant,  Pr.«f  J.  F.  G'»nt,  Mintf.r,      \u7 

J^jS      G.  T.  Od.ll,  Aist    M^  U.  S    Weili.  TfW.      £*^ 

__      -<*3      * £L 

;cw.&~M.Gp|  Co-op.Wagon  £Machinc  Co.  1 

*<3>j  PAID    UP    CAPITAL,  »1«0.O»0.  *'  * 

■7  ■£  Laiiii{Apinltanl!i|lainlIo«iifIIuk.  fi 

~^~ »<L« 

rmjTjijxruTjap.JTnjqriJTrmnri^^  nruu\nsu\nj\n.r\j\ 

Qo-of).  iBcacgoft  (^  (BcaeRme:  So. 

K<$  REPRESENTS   THE  ik** 

j3  Mitchell  Wagons,    Bain  Wagons,  J£ 

*^5        MWi   Machines,    Deere  Ploics,       *£* 

Jjgj  llussett  <&  Co.'s  Machinery,  ££j.  ^^^ 

I^g    CARRIAGES,    BUGGIES,   R8AD   CARTS,    HARNE8S.    jg  ^iW.&M.Co 

.<p!  Sj*-^^^"***-^^^^  s£2 "T 7 ~ " 

^  <  Half  Block  South  of  Theatre,  £*/*  '"B* 

^        SALT     LAKK     CITY,      UTAH.        £?£  ■  L 


fcv! 
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"#otvHao 
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ta^bt 
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Opp.  Z.C.M.L, 

East  Temple  St. , 

Salt  Lake  City. 


INCORPORATEB. 


Unexcelled 

Dx*y  Goods, 

Newest  Y&rieiiee.  .     .Standard  Prices. 

SLipl*  aiid  Fanc-y 

Groceries, 

A 1  wat j  fjMh  and  >Vhol*»Q»e. 

A.   COMrX»*l    AIKHTMIXT    OF 

BOOTS  fe*i<£  SHOES. 

Hvw  y*tnm£  for  F**t**+*r  in  tkt  But  StyUt. 


Town  A  Couatrr  Trade  Canfullr  Utterrdmi  to. 


rUTJB  ' 

-O      CASH 
►"  ASSETS, 


A  Snceostfnl 
HOM1     IN 
SPBAXCI   "-i 
COMPANY 


Guarant»ss      Fair     Treat- 

mont    and    ^bwoliato 

Seourity  againat 

FIRK 

2    Centa   &   day  protect* 
your   house    for    SlOOQ. 

HeberJ.Grant&Co.,' 

'    Cctxinl  SLftntj, 

40  Main  St.,  Saft  Lake  Cttp, 


